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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 
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THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, beg to inform their numerous customers that, in 

addition to their well-known SAFETY LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62, and 100 standard candles) recommended by Fire 

Insurance Companies, awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in use, they have just completed, 
and have on view, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP | 33."9a. 


— AND — 


"96s 6a THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is made in Polished Brass, is 10 inches high, and gives 


a brilliant light equal to 1o-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night Nurseries and Sick Chambers, as 
its flame may be reduced to that of a common night-light without any odour being emitted, costing whilst so burning one 
half-penny for twenty-four hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is a Perfect and Safe Lamp for use on pianos. 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP, price 10s. 6d., gives an intensely white light of 20-candle power with 
practically no heat. It cannot explode, and the flame may be turned down quite low without any odour being emitted. It is 
strongly recommended to students and those who read much. 





To be obtained from most Lamp Vendors, and wholesale only from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limited, 
43 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE COFFEE 


FROM 


BS ££ at SS: 
453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 








When the first Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations was 
published in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were found genuine. The first, that of 
BETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per lb. The 
actual wording of the Report was as follows :— 


“The Coffee purchased of Mr, Betts, 262 (now renumbered 453), Oxford Street, 
corner of North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely free from 
all adulteration.” 

The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food Adulteration Act 


Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is frequently offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only represent coffees absolutely pure :— 


Finest Plantation Ceylon, or = Pzx 1. PER LB. 
Costa Rica- - -~— - Is. 2d. Choice EastIindia - -  ~- 1s. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditto - - Is. 4d. Mysore and East India - ~- 1s. 8d. 


The above can be supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containing 1-1b. & 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—1-lb. 3d., 
and 2-lbs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned. 
In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground. 
Coffee roasted fresh every day, and delivered on dav of receiving order in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir G. AA MACFARREN. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place MAY 20. 

The Principal will deliver the Third of Four Lectures on ‘* Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Sonatas.” in the Academy Concert Room, on Monday Evening, May 16, at 
8 o'clock. Subscribers, Fellows, Associates and Licentiates are admissible. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


RovAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Str GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT, MAY 12, at 7.30. 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Zon. Secretary. 


Lo DON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. *Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 











RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 


The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


The following Free Scholarships will be competed for in July :—The Henry 
Smart and Queen Victoria Scholarships, the Benedict, the Reeves, the College 


Violin, the College Viola, the College Violoncello,”and the College Double-Bass | 


Exhibitions. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place on 
Thursday, June 2, at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, at 8 o’clock. Conductor, Mr. 
George Mount. 

Tickets, regulations, entrance forms, and all particulars can he had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) 
President Ree. wee Ls FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director - = + + + OSCAR BERINGER. 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) Director—Mr. GANZ. 

The New Term will commence on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 

complete list of Professors may be had upen application. 











ce MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal - - - Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE. 
(Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle's invariably 
successjul ‘** METHOD ” of Voice Production at the Studios. 





) UR EMPRESS QUEEN. Composed by the veteran HENRY 
RussELL. A marvellously striking melody, worthy of Henry Russell’s former 
compositions, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” ‘‘The Ship on Fire,” ‘‘The Maniac,” 
“* Woodman Spare that Tree ” ‘‘ Gambler's Wife,” ‘‘ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
*« Man the Lifeboat,” “‘ I’m Afloat, ’ ‘‘Old Arm Chair,” ‘“‘ The Ivy Green,” &c., 
and hundreds of other songs that have reached the hearts of the English-speaking 
world. Written by CLEMENT Scott. 
Victoria! Queen of a nation 
That governs the heart of the world, 
% Empire of love is the station 
here Liberty's flag is unfurled. 
What son would not die to defend thee, 
Who rulest our loves and our lives? 
- The heart of our manhood we send thee 
The blessing of mothers and wives. 
Published in G, for contralto or baritone; in B flat, for soprano or tenor. 
Post free 24 stamps.—To be had of all Musicsellers. 





2S AL RRU RETA S.A COT RT ARSE 


‘Hotel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACK POOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 





LPRDON Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
ross. 





MANCH ESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





O MUSICIANS and ARTISTS.—Comfortable Rooms (resi- 
; dential or otherwise) can be had at a moderate rent in a fine new building 
in a central position, close to the Strand. Lighted throughout by electric light and 
fitted with every convenience.-—Apply at the Collector’s Office, in the Hall of 63 
and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





In Six’ Grades, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
- By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 


ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


SIXTH GRADE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 











COUPON, 





“The Musical World” Competition 


A POEM 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC. 


AAYPESS... 00005 POR. ep nee Pe MMC SUP Sel NN ee peng etd 


This Coupon, with the Poem intended for competition 
must reach the Office of ‘‘ The Musical World” on or 
before May 16, 1887, at the latest. 


(For particulars see No. 15.) 
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‘Professional Cards. 


The charge foe's pike | a space in this column is 
10s. 6d. per guarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whoie year—payable in advance. Afpplica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
8, MARLBOROUGH PLACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N. W. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Signor CARLO DUCCI 
(Professor of the Pianosorte, Conductor and Composer), 
25, PRINCES STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE W. 











Mr. ‘CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELSHAM Roa, 
KENSINGTON, W. 


Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, © 
A.R.A.M., 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 
17, Finspury Park VILLAS, 


GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 8 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument.) 


224, DorsET STREET, PORTMAN Swans, W. 


ee Vocalists — —Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BosworTH House, Huspanp’s BoswortH, 


RuoGpy. 

















Miss EDITH DESMOND 


(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o NOLAN & JACKSON. 
Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Ofer a), 
c/o Mr. A. Mout, 
26, OLD Bon STREET, WwW. 


Miss “KATE ‘FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 





Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON Roap, MUNSTER Park, 


FutuHaw, S.W. 


Contraltos. 
Miss PFEIFFER VAN BEEK 


(Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts, also Lessons), 
Pupil of Stockhausen, 


4, BULSTRODE STREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 
Mrs. M. A..CARLISLE, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 

















Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NoRFOLK SquarE, , Hype Park, W. 


Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Ci re and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE GRovE, | W. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PARK WALK, FULHAM Roap, 
Lonpow, S.W. 


Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN, 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W., 
_Or, 270, ELGin AvENuE, Maipa VALE, W. 
Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 


c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, Hype Park, W. 








Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, , WESTBOURNE Park Vil VILLAS, W. 


Mr. IVER M‘KAY, 
clo Mr. W. Marriott, 
295, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
; BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Address—Car_ Rosa OPERA COMPANY, 
Drury LANE. 











Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
clo Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork St, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. Vert, Esq., 
6, CoRK STREET, W. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
GotuHic LoDGE, 
LoRDSHIP LANE, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, ST. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD'S BusH, W. 


~ ‘Paritones. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
WEST DULWICH, S.E. | 











Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GaTE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury STREET, W.C. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ‘‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER RoaD, | 
NorrTinc Hitt 





Bass, 
--— —- wa 
Mr. OWEN EVAN. THOMAS 


(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, New Bonp Street, W. 








ae Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PoRTMAN SQuaRE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified, ” Tos. 6d. 

















~ Pianoforte. 
Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 


(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
a - Srowor ‘Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON. 











Violin. 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 


(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley) 
23, THICKET Roap, 
ANERLEY, S.E. 


Pupils visited or received. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
_& New Bonp StrREEt, W. 


— 








‘Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kino’s ereeri she N.W. 





“WRecitals, 
Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 


(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bonp StrEET, W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
7, TAVISTOCK PLACE, 
Tavistock SQuaRE, N.W. 
Now at Drury LANE. 











THE FRASER QUINTET. — Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, ‘“‘ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 





‘tise “AGN ES. JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 


je VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 





| that all bninehinlouabeins as to Dates and 


Terms for Opera, Concerts, &c., be addressed 


| to her Business Manager only.—Mr. W. B. 
Healey, IA, Warwick St., Regent St., W. 


| Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 


Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GROSVENOR Roan, S.W. 





Westminster Orchestral Society, 
High-class Public Concerts. 
Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 
3rd Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, 
THE TOWN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT &®*°) 


OETZMANN & CQO, 


67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, and 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD (Near Tottenham Court Road), 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
Orders per Post receive prompt and faithful attention. 





ee. 





INEXPENSIVE ART 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS, 


EBONIZED CABINET. 





Four bevelled  silvered plates at back 


THE BURMESE, THe IMPERIAL, ; “ — 
7s. 6d i 838s. 6d. per pair 4 feet wide. 

S. . per pair, S. . 3 

in all colours. in all shades. BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 75s. 
Consisting of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron 


French Bedstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire Irons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6 ft.), and Rug, Five Guineas Complete. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


A LUAURY 


parsera& companys FRENGH COFFEE 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” AS USED IN PARIS. IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 
TENPENCEKE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “ Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5-lb for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHQPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. ; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 
: Hastings ; Manchester; Birmingham ; Brighton; Bristol!; Preston; Liverpool. 


Postal Orders from Is. to 10s, 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE and CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price 1/6 each. Cloth Beards, 3/- each. 
I am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.” — 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 
I like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—_JOHN STAINER. 


eo 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 51, Poultry, E.C. 
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DON’T DO ANYTHING 


Until you have sent a post card to *2, Oxferd Street, 
London, W., for a copy (FREF) of “ Harness’ Guide to 
Health,” anew llustrated pamphiet, recently issued by 
Mr. C. B. Harness, the em nent Consulting Medical 
Electrician. Itcontains extracts from the thousands of 
testim: nials rece ved, 


IT WILL COST NOTHING 


and may save you from a lifetime of suffering and heavy 
doctor's bills. It is a fact that we can prove conclusively 
to anyone who can call at 52, Oxford Street, W., that 
during the last few weeks there have been more than a 
Thousand Persons cured by means of Harness’ 
Electropa hic treatment. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


is the most agreeable, natural, and certain remedy in the 
world, It never fails to promptly relieve, and ultimately 
cure Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, Indigestion 
Constipation, Nervous Exhaustion, Neuralgia, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, Female Disorders, and all diseases of 
the Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
Harness’ Evectroraruic Bett, Price 2\s., Post oe 
wilt last for years. Promotes Health, Strength, an: 
Ene . invigorates the demlitated Constitution 
Promotes the Circulation, Assists the Digestion, and 
promptly renews that vital energy—th~ loss of which is 
the first symptoms of decay. t will therefore pay you 
no matter what the state of your Health may be, to send 
at once » Guinea Postal Order or Cheque for Harness’ 
Electropathic Belt, which will he sent you (post-free), on 
application to the Medical Battery Co., Limited, 


52, OXFOR STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbon > Place.) 














RECOLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL VIENNA, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
By Rip Van WINKLE, redivivus. 
(Continued from page 350.) 
But to return to F. Schubert’s friend—Dr. Leopold von 
Sonnleithner. He was a distinguished advocate, and for a time 
my father’s family lawyer; in appearance diametrically op- 





posite to the stereotyped notion of a myrmidon of the law, | 


being broad-faced, kindly and benevolent looking, grey-whis- 
kered, tall, with a slight stoop—in short far more the man of 
art and letters than of the civil or criminal Austrian code. I 
well remember his friendly, yet half ironical smile and shrug 
of the shoulders at my skipping the introductory prelude in 
the accompaniment of Rossini’s Una voce, absulutely un- 
nerved by the close proximity of so great a connoisseur, and 
scarcely distinguishing the black keys from the white, at a 
charity concert in the old “ Musikverein.” 

The singers Tietze and Wilt may be mentioned in con- 
nection with the above. Tietze, whose name is inseparable 
from that of Franz Schubert’s songs and voca] quartets, 
many of which he introduced to a first hearing, accompanied 
by the composer, and contributing much to their propagation 
by his magnificent rendering of the same, a stout, round, 
comfortable-farmer sort of man, I heard several times sing 
Beethoven’s “ Adelaide” (he was the first who sang it in 
public I think) and other songs at my father’s house, a year 
or two before his death (in 1850), with the smallest thread of 
a voice, but with a sweet expression, to the delight of all present. 

Wilt, a singer of altogether different calibre, full of dra- 
matic fire and passion, brought, even in his later years when 
I heard him, the house down in the Duel Scene in Rossini’s 
Otello, and in the Champagner Arie in Don Giovanni, by his 
powerful—perhaps too powerful—delivery, shaking the walls 
of our music room in some songs or airs which I had the 
pleasure of accompanying. Wilt was a “young man” at 
sixty, vigorous, graceful, rather short, with brilliant black 
eyes, eyebrows, and bushy black hair (whether partly owing 
to the art of the coiffeur it would have been ungracious to 
enquire), beardless, with a fascinating smile. and genial ex- 
pression of countenance. In his prime he was really a great 
singer, preferred by many on account of his exquisite orta- 
mento to his great rival‘the unapproached Schubert singer par 
excellence, J. M. Vogl (born 1768), and Wilt’s superior in point 
of intellectuality and poetical expression—the man before 
whom, in the part of Gluck’s Orestes, Franz Schubert wished 
to “go down on his knees.” 








The name of still another singer of the same period, 
although less connected with Schubert’s music, 1s that of 
Forti—whom I frequently met taking his “constitutional 
(I am rather surprised that a man was allowed to take his 
“constitutional” in the anti-constitutional Metternichian 
Vienna of that period) under the shady linden on the glacis, 
now all “Hausmanised” into brick and mortar, called the Ring- 
strass—a handsome, curly-haired, tall, stout, rubicund sort of 
a man, who, although seemingly cut out for a comedian, created 
the part (in German) of the bloodthirsty Moor in Rossini's 
Otello (1819), and of the villain Lysiart to Henrietta Sonntag’s 
Euryanthe, at the premiére of Weber’s opera (1823), con- 
ducted by the composer during the first three representations, 
and afterwards by Conradin Kreuzer (born 1782), a far 


| superior musician to the violin virtuoso, Rudolph Kreutzer 


(born 1766), chiefly known by his violin studies, and im- 
mortalised through Beethoven’s greatest violin sonata, dedi- 
cated to him. Conradin Kreuzer is the composer of those 
beautiful and popular four-part songs, “Die Cappelle, 
“Sonntagsmorgen,” and many others, and of the delightful 
opera, Das Nachilager in Granada, still on the repertoire in 
Germany, which I saw him frequently conduct during the 
long run it enjoyed at the Josephstadt Theatre, with Pock, a 
capital baritone and handsome, heavily-moustached man 
(a friend of my father’s) in the principal ré/. Pdéck soon 
afterwards lost his voice, showing that vocalists were liable to 
such mishaps even before the Verdi-Wagner operatic period. 
The melodious overture might be with advantage looked up 
by our numerous orchestral amateur societies. 

Some pleasant evenings were spent at the house of the 
poet Craigher, at Trieste, who supplied Franz Schubert with 
the poems to at least two of his most beautifully pathetic 
songs, viz., “ Die junge Nonne,” and the less known “ Todten- 
grabers Heimweh ;” a man of great refinement and very fond 
of music, where the customary “ menu” of chamber trios was 
on one occasion diversified by an experiment in table-turning 
(just then the new craze), with results which have remained 
an insoluble mystery to me ever since. It is well-known that 
the highly nervous and excitable Robert Schumann was, with 
many others, seized with a feverish mania for, and staunch 
belief in, table-rapping. Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, 
and other masters of their craft, have since taught us that to 
trust our own vision is the most absurd fallacy. 

The general musical interest in the above named Adriatic 
seaport town, as indeed all over Italy, centred, however, 
almost exclusively in the Italian opera (for “la musica classica 
tedesca” and a fugue were with the regular “ Triestino” 
convertible terms), or rather, in some particular morceaux at 
the opera, the rest of the time being absorbed by conversation, 
flirtation, and even commercial dealings in the staples of the 
town. Wagner’s darkened proscenium would here, if any- 
where, be of the utmost advantage. I heard Verdi's 
Stiffelio, with the celebrated Verdi-brawler Fraschini, brought 
out under those conditions. What would have cancelled 
all my pleasure, even had such music been to my taste, was 
the barbarous custom of the conductor and at the same time 
leader of the violins, of marking each bar by striking the 
fiddlebow throughout the performance on a metal plate, 
fastened for that express purpose on the conductor's desk. 
The effect I leave sensitive musicians to imagine. This was 
said to be the universal practice throughout Italy, confirming 
my experience that even good players are as a rule bad 
timists in Italy, whereas exactly the reverse obtains with the 
more methodical German or English amateurs, The latter I 
find, however, as a rule, very inaccurate in their observance 
both of the correct value of the notes and notation. 

One first-rate artist I met, however, at Trieste was Heinrich 
Ehrlich (born about 1823), a neat and elegant little man with 
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a moustache, then almost as rare a hirsute ornament in 
Austrian as in English society before the Crimean War—at 
that time peripatetic pianoforte vir‘woso—who played Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony and other complex works by heart, 
and achieved later on considerable fame by several books and 
contributions to the principal German newspapers on musical 
subjects—now teacher at the Conservatorium, homme d’esprit 
and a shining light in Berlin musical society. 

Returning from a short trip to Trieste to our Schubertiana, 
one name remains to mention, in one respect the most 
interesting of all because that of a man still in the enjoyment of 
green old age and excellent health, namely that of the Court 
Kapellmeister, Benedict Randhartinger, born in 1802, choir 
boy together with Franz Schubert at the age of 10, and one 
of his most intimate friends through life. 
account of his passion for music, acquired chiefly through his 
constant companionship with Franz Schubert, that Rand- 
hartinger resigned the highly lucrative position he had held 
for about ten years as private secretary to Count Szechenji, in 
order to embrace music as a profession. Gifted with a good 
treble voice, when a choir boy he had often to risk a scolding 
at schoo] on account of occasional invitations from the 
Emperor Franz to take breakfast with the Crown Prince 
Ferdinand, and having subsequently developed into a fine 
tenor in addition to his other musical accomplishments, under 
the teaching of the well-known composer, Antonio Salieri 
(born 1750; the friend of -Beethoven, who first conducted his 
opera Fidelio), young Randhartinger soon obtained a place as 
vocalist at the Imperial Chapel, a body of vocal and instru- 
mental artists probably unequalled elsewhere for the perform- 
ance of church music, and where the great sacred master- 
pieces of Beethoven, Cherubini, Haydn, Schubert, etc., 
can be heard every Sunday to perfection, barring the 
boy element, although likewise very good in lieu of 
female seprani and alti. Randhartinger was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the post of Director of the Imperial Court 
Concerts, and finally to that of Court Kapellmeister, an office 
he still holds. Numerous musicianly but not very striking 
productions from operas, masses and symphonies, down to 
a number of songs, are the result of his labours in compo- 
sition. Every reader of Schubert’s biography knows the 
story how the origin of that incomparable Cyclus called 
“Die Miillerlieder” was owing to the composer's friendship 
with Randhartinger. The latter, then still secretary to Count 
Szechenji, being called upon one day by Schubert, was 
suddenly sent for by the Count. Schubert, in order to while 
the time away until his friend's speedily expected return, 
took hold of a volume of poems, which, after reading a few 
pages, he put into his pocket and left. Randhartinger 
missing his book called next day on Schubert about the 
matter, when Schubert with many facetious apologies, handed 
to the astounded involuntary lender of the book the complete 
musical setting of the first series of these marvellous songs. 
This little incident, typical of Franz Schubert’s prodigious 
productiveness, was repeatedly narrated by Randhartinger to 
my daughter only a few years ago, with the generally 
omitted addition that such was the delight of the crowd 
which had collected in front of the building in listening to 
Randhartinger’s singing from the manuscript to Schubert’s 
accompaniment, that they had both to appear to make their 
bows from the balcony. The last of the “ Miillerlieder” as 
well as “Der Einsame,” were written by Schubert as an 
inmate of the public lying-in hospital! and the famous 
“ Standcheh ” (serenade), that exquisitely tender and pathetic 
musical love poem which would seem to have been written 
among such congenial surroundings as a lovely piece of verdure, 
silvered by the glittering rays of the moon, possibly with a 
captivating vzs-a-vis gracefully bent over-a neighbouring 





Indeed, it was on. 





balcony—in short some such entourage as may be seen on the 
Lyceum stage in Romeo and Juliet’s balcony scene—was on 
the contrary, according to Randhartinger’s oft repeated tale, 
actually composed in the midst of the boisterous uproar and 
discordant musical jingle of a terpsichorean peasants’ festival 
(Kirchweihfest), in the village of Wahring, near Vienna. 
That Schubert, according to report, failed to recognise some 
of his own compositions is generally known. 


( To be continued.) 








GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
EARLY MANHOOD. 


By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 
(Concluded from page 352.) 


After receiving it he writes :—‘“ Your ‘ Romance’ is yet another 
convincing proof that we must become one; every one of your 
thoughts comes out of my soul, just as I find in you the source of 
all my music. . . There is nothing to alter in the ‘Romance ;’ it 
must remain as it is. . . .” 

(Two days later). ‘ Marvellous—when did you write that piece 
in G minor? I had an exactly similar thought in March; you will 
find it in the ‘Humoreske ’—our sympathy is too remarkable. . . .” 

He writes to Clara with reference to a query of her father’s as to 
where his “Don Juan” and “Der Freischiitz” were lagging :— 
“Those words gave my heart a stab. I know that I am capable of 
greater things, and yet much is wanted to bring it out—zow. But 
do not lose hopes of me. A remark of yours—that I found so little 
recognition—has remained in my memory. Do not fear, my dear 
Clara, you shall live to see my works come into the full light of day. 
I have no doubts—no fears. It will all come right ‘of itself” . . .” 

“December 11, 1839. Clara, I am blissfully happy to-day. A 
symphony of Schubert’s* was played at rehearsal. If you had only 
been there—it was indescribable! The instruments. were _ like 
human voices, intelligent beyond measure, and this orchestration— 
in spite of Beethoven—and this length, this heavenly length, like a 
novel in four volumes, longer than the ninth symphony. I was 
absolutely happy, and wished for nothing more than that you were 
my wife, and that I could write such symphonies. . . .” 

“ February 22, 1840. Do not be angry if I write you very little 
to-day. I have written twenty-seven pages of musict since yesterday 
morning, of which I can only say that I laughed and cried with joy 
while composing them. Good-bye now, my girl. ‘Tones and notes 
have almost killed me; I am utterly prostrated. Ah, Clara, what a 
joy it is to write songs—I had long denied it to myself ’ 

“March 13. Please accept the accompanying modest reward for 
your two last letters. The songs are the first that have appeared in 
print. Do not criticise them too severely. When I composed them 
I was with you ; without such a sweetheart, one could not make such 
music—which I intend as the highest form of praise - 

It is curious to note the course of Schumann’s struggle against 
the irresistible fascination wielded by Liszt’s overwhelming personality 
and musical genius. Strive as he would, it ended in a complete 
surrender and cession-of the palm of devoted homage. ‘The victory 
was all the more flattering, gained as it was over a nature at material 
variance with Liszt’s views, artistic and personal. 

He writes to Clara, dated March 18, 1840. “I have been with 
Liszt the whole day. He said to me yesterday, ‘ It seems as if I had 
known you for twenty years, already.’ And so it seems to me. We 
are often positively rude to each other, and I have often good reason 
to be so, for he is so fearfully petted and spoilt by the Viennese. 
How extraordinary his playing is—so mad and daring, and then so 
tender and fragrant. I have never heard anything to equai it. But, 
Clara, ‘hat world is mine no more. Art, as you express it, and as I 
myself give it words at the piano—this beautiful simplicity—I would 
not exchange for all his dazzling splendour. There is a tinge of 
tinsel about it, too. . . . But we will not talk of this to-day. . . .” 

“March 20. I wish you had been with me at Liszt’s to-day. He 
is really quite marvellous. He played me the Novelletten, some of 
the Phantasiestiicke, and the Sonata, so that it quite overpowered 


* The C major. - +The “ Myrthen,” 
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me. Much was different to how I had imagined it, but always genial, 
and with a delicacy and boldness of feeling which is probably not 
expressed every day in his playing. Only Becker was present. The 
tears stood in his eyes. I had an especial delight in his playing of 
the Novellette in D. You can hardly imagine what an effect it 
makes. He is going to play it at his third concert here. The second 
has not come off yet. Two hours before it should have commenced 
he went to bed, and gave out that he was ill. I quite acknowledge 
that he may have been, and is now done up. It was delightful for 
me, for now I have him in bed, and besides myself, Mendelssohn, 
Hiller, and Reuss, no one is allowed to enter. Can you believe that 
he played at his concert on a Hartel piano, which he had never seen 
before? This sort of thing—this confidence in his ten fingers pleases 
me amazingly. . . .” 

“March 22. But I tell you Liszt appears daily more and more 
marvellous. He played to-day at Hirtel’s so that we all trembled 
and shouted, studies by Chopin, a piece out of the Rossini soirées, 
and numbers of other things. Mendelssohn has had a splendid idea. 
To honour Liszt, and to make the public understand with what calibre 
of artist they have to deal, he will give him to-morrow (Bach’s, and 
Jean Paul’s birthdays) a concert in the Gewandhaus to which only a 
few are invited, and at which several overtures of Mendelssohn’s, 
Schubert’s Symphony, and Bach’s Triple Concerto will be played 
(Liszt, Mendelssohn, Hiller). Is not that charming of Mendelssohn ? 
If you were only there! But I will think of you the whole evening, 
as if you sat beside me. . . .” 

After interminable delays the long expected permission of the 
legal authorities to dispense with F. Wieck’s consent (never accorded) 
to Schumann’s union with Clara arrived on August 1, 1840. 
Schumann surprised her with the joyful news when she was on her 
way to give a concert at Weimar. ‘Their happiness is best described 
by Schumann himself in a few words to his friend Becker :— 

“Weimar, September 6, 1840. My dear Becker, I surprised 
Clara here, where she has given what, let us hope, will be her last 
concert as a maid. We shall never part again. It is to be on next 
Saturday. We shall be married very early (9 a.m.) in the little 
church at Schénfeld, and shall expect you without fail, if possible, a 
few days earlier. The heartiest love from Clara and your happy 
friend, ROBERT.” 


We will take leave of our readers with a hope that our “ gleanings” 
will have helped: to dispel the erroneous and generally prevailing idea 
that the tone of Schumann’s mind was a gloomy and morose one. 
He was, on the contrary, remarkable for an almost childlike 
simplicity, and lack of sophistication, added to an ultra-sensitive 
dependence upon the sympathy of others. Love, sympathy, and 
affection were indispensable to his mental and physical well-being. 
They were the rays of light which banished the shadow, even then 
hovering beside him, and which was later destined to deepen into 
impenetrable gloom. We bid him “ farewell” at the meridian of his 
life and happiness. 


Extract from the marriage register at Schonfeld :—“ Dr. Robert 
Schumann, musical composer, inhabitant of Leipzig, the lawful son 
of August Schumann, bookseiler in Zwickau, was united in the bonds 
of matrimony to Clara Josephine Wieck, the lawful daughter, by his 
first marriage, of Friedrich Wieck, instrument-dealer in Leipzig, on 
Saturday, Sep. 12, at 10 a.m.” 


THe END. 





THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GEoRGE GROVE. 
(Concluded from page 351.) 


Several of Mr. Cowen’s songs might be cited in this connection, 
but I will content myself with two quotations ; the first from “ The 
Song of Mourning ” :—. 







. Molto lento. 

















1 hear the two clear notes, 








the second from a tenor solo in S¥. Ursula :— 

No. 430. 
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The ri- ver sings, the ri- Its songs of jey I hear 


The examples from English composers might have been largely 
extended.* I will only mention Mr. J. F. Barnett, Sir A. Sullivan, 
and Mr. Mackenzie as but poorly represented ; and quotations might 
have been given from others of our native writers, whose names have 
not even been mentioned. This is partly due to want of space, but 
much more to want of time to search for the examples. I believe, 
however, that I have given enough to justify my remark that the 
phrase has always been a favourite here, and to exemplify the hearty 
and affectionate manner in which it is so often used. Some 
day, perhaps, some of the spoils of the sack of the monasteries at 
the Reformation may be discovered, and then we shall see how our 
phrase was treated by those great and genial musicians (for great 
they must have been, and genial they necessarily were as English- 
men), who during three centuries brought our school to that rich 
maturity at which we find it in the hands of Redford, Tallis, Byrd, 
and Edwardes. 

A few words on the French school will enable me to wind up this 
series of papers, which has extended far beyond my anticipations, 
and must often have tried the patience of my readers. 


Of the French school I am unable to give many examples, 

From the melodies set to the Psalms of Clement Marot, as given 
in Douen’st elaborate work, I select two ; both melodies are by Louis 
Bourgeois (1542), and harmonised by Goudimel. Pseaume xv. starts 
as follows :— 
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The following is the second line of Pseaume xxvii. :— 
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Of about the same date is a beautiful motet of Pierre Certon, the 
friend of Rabelais, and master of the choir at the Sainte Chapelle, 
Paris. The years of his birth and death are both unknown, but his 
works appeared between 1546 and 1559. The motet in question is 
for two trebles and tenor, and is published by the Motet Society in 
their “ Collection of Ancient Church Music (1843) to English words.” 
In the whole of my extracts a more spontaneous and melodious ex- 
ample of this phrase can hardly be found. It opens thus :— 


No. 433. 1 will al way give thanks un - . to 
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* Tam much obliged to my unknown correspondent “A,” of Catford Bridge 
in the last number, for his suggestion. I did not overlook the examples Soden 
The Golden Legend, but was prevented from using them by fear of running to 
undue length. Stil) I ought not to have omitted the splendid instances.in the 
Bell passage. The ‘‘inversion” I do not believe in; and I submit that the 
phrase in the Pilgrim’s Chorus, and also—‘‘ A” might have stid—in the organ 
solo, is quite different from that with which I have todo. The phrase which we 
are examining is, in its normal state, the lower tetrachord of the scale, with one 
step omitted. The other is nothing of the kind. 

+ Clement Marot et le Psautier Huguenot’. . . par O. Douen. 2vols, Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1878, : 
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In his Messe du Sacré Caeur de Jésus the Kyrie is mainly formed 
on the phrase. After an instrumental prelude of 14 bars, anticipating 
the vocal parts which follow, the voices start thus :— 

No. 439. 
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and had a wide reputation in France, and may well be represented 


J. P. Sweelinck (1562-1621), though a Dutchman, wrote in French 


re by his spirited Chanson :-— 
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example is from a feuillet dalbum of Halévy’s, quoted in Lavoix’s 
“ Histoire de la Musique” :— ; 


No. 437. oi. ! 


From the 17th century it is a long stride to the 19th. Our next 







































No. 438. 


Gouriod opens his Messe Solennelle with the phrase :— 
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and for several bars more. 
After this it is much used up to the end of the Ayrie, including 


the following :— 
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The phrase appears again in the Epilogue instrumentale which 
accompanies the Communion ; and with it I take leave of an investi- 





gation which, though far from perfect, has been carried out to the 
best of my powers, and which I trust will be taken still further by 
those who have more opportunities than mine. 


May 11, 1887. GEORGE GROVE. 








Reviews, 


VOCAL. 
“The Song of the Primrose,” by Edith Heathcote (Paterson & 
Son, Edinburgh), with choral refrain, is pleasantly melodious, 
and we should not be surprised if it obtained popularity. “The 
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Spinning Wheel ”—on the title page of which it may be remarked in 
passing, the name is given not of the composer but of the singer— 
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appears to be a sort of joint-stock affair, in the manufacture of which 
several hands have co-operated. On the inner page this is described 
as a “Melody, by Mrs. D. V. Thompson, arranged by Alfred Stella,” 
and owing to certain structural peculiarities, we are rather inclined to 
the opinion that the services of the anonymous poet were called in 
last of all. Be this as it may, the systematic repetition, not of single 
words or even phrases, but of whole couplets, though no doubt 
calculated to lighten literary toil, produces a somewhat meagre 
effect. The melodic protoplasm, out of which the song may be 
presumed to have been evolved, is rather taking. W. Morley & Co. 
send a spirited ditty, entitled ‘Ronald the hunter,” by C. Egerton 
Lowe. “Sweet bird, answer me,” by O. M. Morse Boycott (London 
Music Publishing Company), has a graceful melody and is decidedly 
vocal. In “’Tis now or ’tis never,” a ballad by Josephine Chermside, 
the quaintness aimed at is achieved with fair success. ‘ My only love,” 
by James Henry Lewis (same publishers), nowhere passes the limits 
of the commonplace. In “The Queen! God bless her” (J. & J. Hop- 
kinson), the loyal toast has been united to hearty music by Alfred J. 
Caldicott, written in the massive plain-sailing style required in a 
national anthem. 
BOOKS. 


The advent of yet another musical text-book among the many 
already existing, is justified in the case of a compact little volume 
entitled, ‘‘The Rudiments of Music,” by James C. Culwick (E. Pon- 
sonby, Dublin; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London), by the 
admirable nature of its contents. To the qualities of completeness, 
clearness, and logical arrangement, so indispensable to a good primer, 
is added the attraction of a pleasant literary styie—singularly concise 
without the least approach to dryness—such as is seldom vouchsafed 
in elementary works of the kind. The writer’s predominant desire 
has evidently been to spare himself no trouble in his endeavours to 
lighten trouble for the learner ; wherever he sees his way to assisting 
the memory by mnemonic means, he does so; and throughout, in many 
an apt remark and useful hint, evidences may be traced of his special 
qualifications as an exponent of the subject he has taken in hand. 
It would seem impossible, for example, to plan a more immediately 
intelligible exposition of the scales and of the various clefs than is 
here given. Questions relating to time, accent, phrasing, and the 
various conventional signs employed in written music, are dealt with 
in an equally lucid and copious manner. The second part, which 
treats of more advanced phases—including harmony, modulation, 
form, and even instrumentation—though of necessity more sketchy 
in character than what has preceded, will be found by young learners 
to be very readable, and no less useful, as affording a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of that wider field of study, for which the perusal of this 
capital little volume is so well fitted to prepare them. 








Occasional Hotes. 


The sudden collapse of Lohengrin in Paris, after a successful 
first performance, is a thing to be laughed at or to be deplored, 
according to the humorous or the serious view which one 
takes of such matters. In a generai way it may be said that 
the French have hurt no one but themselves by their absurd 
conduct, or rather by the weakness with which their 
Government allowed a brutal mob to bully the intelligent 
people. The only person who will reap any credit from the 
proceedings is M. Lamoureux, who not only seems to have 
secured a first-rate ensemble of the work, but also has borne 
the waste of time and money with excellent temper. That 
the idea started by Mr. H. J. Leslie, of bringing over the 
French Lohengrin to this country has come to nothing, we 
cannot on the whole regret. There was no real razson a’étre 
for such a transfer, and it would probably have led to 
additional disappointment. M. Lamoureux, like Wagner 
himself, must rest satisfied with the consciousness that the 
future will do him justice. 





The synopsis of press opinions with regard to Mr. Corder’s 
Nordisa, which we print in another column, will be read with 








considerable interest, were it only for the curious phenomenon 
that the critics, who, like doctors, are proverbially apt to differ, 
appear to be pretty well agreed as to this work. On one point 
especially there are scarcely two opinions. No one will 
believe that Mr. Corder believes in Nordisa. It is true 
that the composer himself has supplied the clue to this belief. 
Mr. Corder has appeared as a critical writer in this and other 
journals, and no one has been more severe than he upon the 
manufacturers of royaity-songs, sentimental ditties, and, by 
inference, ballad operas in the style of Bunn and Balfe. If 
such a writer considerably out-Bunns the Poet Bunn, if in his 
tunes he suggests Balfe minus what is good in Balfe, and if 
he offers the compound to the public as a serious work of art, 
there is only one conclusion possible. That conclusion may 
be indicated in an allegorical manner by the anecdote told of 
Sheridan, who, when taxed by his manager with the particular 
weakness of a passage which the public would never stand, 
calmly replied: “ Let them find it out.” When the critical point 
was reached in the evening, and provoked an uproar of hisses, 
he merely remarked, “ D them, they Aave found it out!” 











Mr. Corder’s audience have not as yet “found it out.” 
At Liverpool WVordisa seems to have created genuine enthu- 
siasm ; and at Drury Lane on the first night he had to come 
before the curtain three times to return pantomimic thanks, 
twice for himself and once for the avalanche. At the same 
time we can scarcely think, and scarcely wish that Nordisa 
should be rescued from oblivion for very long. Cynicism in 
art, and in that sincerest of arts, music, does not pay. Even 
Balfe, when he wrote up to the bathos of Bunn, thought that 
he was carried along by the sublimest flights of poetry ; hence 
that simplicity and genuineness of his tunes, which have kept 
them alive. Mr. Corder makes a mistake in thinking that for 
the purpose of popularity it is sufficient to write down toa 
certain level ; even when that level is reached there must be 
some touch of nature, some spark of inspiration, to appeal to 
the masses. — 

We speak of this matter with some feeling, because it 
was at our special recommendation that Mr. Rosa entrusted 
Mr. Corder with the task of writing an opera before he had 
heard a single note of his music, with the exception of an 
overture played once at the Crystal Palace. When we insisted 
upon Mr. Corder’s right of being heard, we judged by his 
antecedents, and expected that he would turn out at any rate 
a serious, high-minded work, which would do credit to himself 
and to the English School ; and our disappointment is com- 
mensurate with the gulf that severs such a work from Nordisa, 
and which no avalanche can fill up. 





The Town Council of Bologna has voted 5,000 /ive as a 
prize for the full score and libretto of a complete opera in 
several acts. The candidates must be Italians under 30 years 
of age. The opera of the fortunate prize winner will be per- 
formed at the Bologna Town Theatre. Bologna might be 
contained twenty times in our Manchester, but when will 
Manchester or any other English city attain to the artistic 
dignity of the little town, by offering £250, to say nothing of a 
sum twenty times as large, for a musical work by a native artist? 

The orchestra of the island of Numea is a remarkable one, 
not only because it is 120 strong, but because these 120 
musicians are one and all convicts, including the conductor, 
who has qualified himself for his position firstly by having 
been a member of the Paris opera company, and secondly by 
committing a mujder. Selections from Verdi’s J Masnadteri 
(the Robbers) and Bellini’s // Pirata ought to be their favourite 
pieces. The Pirates of Penzance may be recommended to 
them for their playful moods. 
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ICHTER CONCERTS.—THIRD CONCERT, MONDAY 


EVENING NEXT, May 16, at Eight, St. James’s Hall. Programme :— 
Symphonic Variations (A. Dvorak)—first performance in England ; Prelude to 
Act III. of ‘‘Die Meistersinger” (Wagner) ; Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (Mendels- 
sohn) ; Prelude and Closing Scene from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” (Wagner) ; Sym- 
phony, No. 8, in F (Beethoven). 

ICHTER CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Dr. HANS 

RICHTER, Conductor. Herr Ernst Schiever, Leader. Mr. Theodore 
Frantzen, Chorus Director. Orchestra of 100 Performers. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 
Ss., and 2s. 6d., at Austin’s, St. James's Hall; and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 
6, Cork Street, W. 

N ADAME NORMAN-NERUDA will give two ORCHESTRAL 

CONCERTS, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOONS, MAY 14 (TO-DAY) and JUNE 11, at Three c’clock. 

Eighty Performers. Conductor, Mr. Charles Hallé.—Tickets ros. 6d., §s., 35-, 
2s., and Is., are now ready at the usual agents, and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
James’s Hall. ° 

M ADAME NERUDA’S FIRST CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S 
I HALL, TO-DAY (May 14), at Three. Programme: Symphony in D 
minor (Haydn)—first time in London; Grand Concerto in D, for violin and 














Orchestra of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


orchestra (Beethoven), Madame Norman Neruda ; Adagio in E (Mozart); Prelude | 


in E, for violin, with orchestral accompaniment (Bach)—first time, Madame 
Norman Neruda; Two “‘ Légendes,” for orchestra, No. 10, in B flat major, No. 9, 
in D major (Dvorak) ; Adagio and Rondo from violin concerto in E (Vieuxtemps), 


Madame Norman Neruda ; Hungarian March from ‘‘ Faust ” (Berlioz).—N. Vert, | 


6, Cork Street, ‘V. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Mr. KUHE’S GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT, Thursday, May 26, at 3 o’clock. Artists—Madame Adelina 
Patti, Miss Alice Gomes, and Madame Antoinette Sterling; Mr. Edward Lloyd 
and Mr. Santley, Madame Norman-Neruda (violin', Mr. Kuhe (pianoforte). 
Orchestra of 100 performers. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. At the pianoforte, 
Mr. W. Ganz. Prices—Boxes, £3 3s. to £5 5s. Tickets 21s., Ios, 6d., 7s. 6d., 
5s., 38., and 2s., at the Royal Albert Hail ; the usual Agents; and of Mr. Austin, 
St. James’s Hall.—N., Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ADAME ADELINA PATTI will make her FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE, on her return from America, at Mr. Kuhe’s Grand Morning Con- 
cert, at the Royal Albert Hall, on Thursday, May 26. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.— Season 1887. — THIRD 
CONCERT, St. James’s Hall, Thursday evening, May 26, at 8 o'clock. 
Artists—Madame Albani, Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Madamé Norman-Neruda, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Charles Hallé; at the pianoforte, Mr. C. Hopkins Ould; 
at the organ, Mr. John C. Ward. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 
6s., 38., 2s., and Is. At Austin’s Ticket Offices, St. James’s Hall, and usual 
Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 
M ADAME ALBANI will sing “ Hear my Prayer” (Mendelssohn), 
with organ accompaniment, Mr. John C. Ward; aria, ‘‘Caro Nome” 
(Rigoletto) (Verdi), and aria, ‘‘ Non temer ” (Mozart) ; violin obbligato, Madame 
Norman- Neruda, at the Third Concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, on Thursday 
evening, May 26. 
DLLES. MARIANNE and CLARA EISSLER’S VIOLIN 
and HARP RECITAL, on WEDNESDAY EVENING next, May 18, 
at Half-past Eight, Princes’ Hall. Vocalist, Madame Zimeri ; pianoforte, Mdlle. 
Emmy Eissler.—Tickets, Ios. 6d., 5s., 3s., Is., of Chappell & Co., the usual 
Agents, and Mdlles. Eissler, 15, Fairholme Road, West Kensington. 


SAINT-SAENS will give two PIANOFORTE RECITALS 

- on SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, May 21 and June 4, and a Grand 

Orchestral Concert on Saturday Afternoon, June 18, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 

commencing at Three o’clock. Orchestra of 80 performers. Conductor, Mr. W. 

Ganz.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 3s., 2s. and Is., at the usual Agents’, and Austin’s 
Otfice, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


\ RS. WELMAN’S MORNING CONCERT will take place at 
STEINWAY HALL, on FRIDAY, MAY 20, at half-past three o’clock, 














under distinguished patronage. 


Artists—Madame Sophie Lowe, Mrz. Welman | 
and her daughter, Mr. Charles Wade, and Mr. Herbert Thorndike ; pianoforte, | 


Mlle. Mathilde Wurm; violin, Here Gompertz; at the pianoforte, Miss Bessie | 


Waugh and Mr. W. de Manby Sergison. 





May 16, ST. JAMES’s HALL, at 3.30.—Stalls, §s.; balcony, 3s. ; admis- 
sion, 1s. Usual agents, and of Mr, Aguilar, 7, Weymouth Street, PorJand 
Place, W. Bh 
ee BERINGER’S ANNUAL PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 

--$T. JAMES’S HALL, Wednesday Afternoon, May 18. Programme : 





Thirty-two Variations in C minor (Beethoven), Sonata in B minor, Op. 58 | 


(Chopin), Les Preludes (Peémes Symphoniq: es), for two pianos (Liszt), Luigi Arditi 
and Oscar Beringer, Fantasia de Concert, *‘ Halka” (Tausig), Studies by Rubin- 
stein, Saint-Saéns, &c. Miss Lena Little will sing songs by Beethoven, Jensen, 
Widor, and Massenet. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. ; at Messrs. 
Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Chappell’s; Austin’s; and the 
usual agents, 
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RURY LANE—Avucustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 
Carl Rosa Opera Company.—Augustus Harris begs to announce the 
engagement of Mr. CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY for the production 
of operas in English under joint management during a season of six weeks, at 
popular prices.—Second week. 


7ORDISA.—The Avalanche.—The Standard says: “‘ The scenery 

is really artistic, and the Avalanche is managed in such wondrous fashion 

that it bids fair to become the talk of the town. The reception of ‘ Nordisa’ 

was unequivocally successful.” The Daily News says: ‘‘The Avalanche was 
almost startling enough to make the fortune ofeven a Drury Lane melodrama,” 








RURY LANE.—CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. — 

This (Saturday) Morning, May 14, ‘‘ Nordisa ;” Saturday Evening, May 14, 

‘* Trovatore ;“’ Monday, May 16, ‘* Mignon ;” Tuesday, May 17, ‘‘ Carmen ;” 

Wednesday, May 18, ‘‘ Esmeralda,”--Popular prices: Private boxes, from £1 Is. 

to £6 6s. ; orchestra stalls, 1os,-6d.; grand circle, front row, 7s., other rows, 6s, ; 

first: circle, front row, 5s., other rows, 4s. ; balcony, 3s.; pit, 2s. ; amphitheatre, 
Is. 6d. ; ‘gallery, Is. 


RURY LANE.—CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—A 
Graid MORNING PERFORMANCE of ** NORDISA” will take place 
place (Po-day) SATURDAY, at Two. 
HE ROYAL GRAND ITALIAN OPERA SEASON will begin 
at DRURY LANE on JUNE 13 next. Mr. Augustus Harris, believing that 
the tithe: has come when an effort should be made to re-establish in London Italian 
opera conducted on high-class principles, has spared neither trouble nor expense 
to engage, the best company to be found in any opera house in Europe, thus 
affording lovers of good music the opportunity of hearing under one roof the most 
success‘ul singers of the leading Continental theatres. The full prospectus will 
shortly be advertised, and Mr. Harris will endeavour to keep faith with the 
public by ‘not announcing any artists who are not engaged to appear or any operas 
he does not intend to produce. Musical Conductor, Signor Mancinelli. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. ‘Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 

civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET,.LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 











EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
simply perfection 
for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost im- 
possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- 
ping nearly so of- 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use ‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

“* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 


Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is, thd. a box. 
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MR. EDWARD SCOVEL AS LOHENGRIN. 


Last week we published the counterfeit presentment of 
Madame Marie Roze as Elsa, and it is only fit that we should 
introduce to our readers the Lohengrin who has shared her 
efforts and her successes in many provincial cities. That 
artist is Mr. Scovel, the American tenor, who is now fulfilling 
a two years’ engagement with Mr. Carl Rosa. The following 
details of Mr. Scovel’s career have been supplied to us :— 

Mr. Edward Scovel, the American tenor, was born in 
Detroit, and was the son of an eminent physician. After the 
death of his father, financial reverses forced him to New York, 
where he was selected, amid much competition, as leading 
tenor in the choir of St. Thomas's Church, one of the largest 
and most fashionable churches in the United States. His 
residence in the capital led to his marriage with Miss Maria 
Roosevelt—only daughter of the late Judge Roosevelt, one 
of the wealthiest citizens of New York—just eleven years ago. 
Mr. Scovel then went abroad, where he perfected his musical 
education under the best masters in Italy, notably Francesco 
Lamperti, the most famous of living singing-masters, who is 
now nearly eighty years old. Before appearing in public Mr. 
Scovel studied continuously for three years, having lessons 
twice a day. He made his début before an Italian audience 
at Brescia, where his success was so assured that he was en- 
gaged to sing at the Grand Theatre at Monya (where the King | 
of Italy had his summer residence) in the operas of Faust, La 
Traviata, Favorita, and Lucresia Borgia. His teachers of 
dramatic action were many, and he finished his course under 
the celebrated Delsarte. 
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Our correspondent at Bristol, speaking of the revival of 
Wagner’s opera by the Carl Rosa Company, wrote: “ The 
Lohengrin of the evening was Mr. Scovel, who not only looked 
the part to perfection, but both dramatically and vocally must 
have satisfied the most extgeant.” From Birmingham we 
heard: “ Mr, E. Scovel’s Lohengrin improves at each hearing. 
His acting is full of majestic bearing, and his style and method 
of vocalisation are well suited to Wagner’s music’; and from 
Liverpool: “Mr. E. Scovel as Lohengrin makes an ideal 
knight; and his singing, which is marked by a purity of 
method exceedingly rarely found in this country, has not been 
a more pleasing feature than the dignified grace of his acting 
and the artistic propriety of his picturesque appearance.” 


MR. COWEN’S NEW SYMPHONY. 


We are able to lay before our readers some interesting details 
of the new Symphony (in F, No. 5) which Mr. Cowen has 
just finished. It is written more especially for the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, which will perform it for the first 
time on June 9. Four days later it will be heard at a Richter 
Concert, and Herr Richter has also promised to play the work 
next winter at Vienna, where the same composer’s “Scandina- 
vian Symphony ” has made his name favourably known. 

The Symphony is in the customary four movements, 
which, however, might almost be counted as five, considering 
the ample development of the slow Introduction which pre- 





cedes the first Allegro, That Introduction is based upon the 
following theme :— 


No. 1. molto sostenuto e maestoso. 
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a short reference to which occurs again at the end of the 
Adagio. In the Allegro itself the 4-4 as above quoted is 
changed to 6-8. The second theme of the Allegro may be 
thus stated :— 

No. 2. a 2nd Vin. & Clar. 
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These matesiole are supplemented by a third motive, which 
enters even before the double-bar, and takes an important part 
in the working-out section :— 








= 








The second movement, taking the place of the customary 








Scherzo, is called A//egretto quasi allegro ; it is very brief, and 
its character is light fancy and aerial grace. The two princi- 
pal subjects are subjoined :— 

Allegretto quasé allegro. 





FI. & Cl. 
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No. 5. Violins. 





If, as has been said, the slow movement is the real test of 
a symphony, then Mr. Cowen’s new work will take a very 
high rank amongst specimens of its class. We are indeed pre- 
pared to state that a finer Zento than this has never been 
produced by an English composer, and that few living musi- 
cians, either at home or abroad, with the exception of Brahms, 
would be able to equal it. The first theme, of a pathetic, 
almost tragic character, is to this effect :— 
No. 6. Violas & Ob. . 








The second theme proper, already foreshadowed at the outset 
of the movement, is essentially of a rhythmical character :— 
Cellos & Basses. . 
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As a special feature of this movement, we may refer to a 
passage where the first theme is given to the clarinet, while 
the muted strings have a tripartite semiquaver figure in the 
manner of a soft AZolian harp. As far as one can judge from 
the reading of the score, the effect must be of singular beauty 


. and originality. The final Adlegro con fuoco embodies really | 
no less than five distinct themes, of which we give the two | 


principal ones :— 


: Allegro con fuoco. 
No. 8. > i 
Basses. 


Viola. 

















No.9. Clar 
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The first of these becomes the subject of a short Fugato, and 


still better but for the various disappointments almost inevitable when 
a number of operatic singers are concerned. The most fatal of these 
latter was the non-appearance of the gentleman cast for Vasco in Meyer- 
beer’s spectacular opera, which necessitated the singing of that part in 
French by M. Caylus. That the artist was able to undertake the 
task at a moment’s notice speaks well for lis versatility and readi- 
ness ; at the same time it would be impossible in such circumstances 
to judge of his impersonation, as indeed of that of Selika by 
Madame Minnie Hauk, who was evidently not at her ease, and 
in consequence made little impression in a character counted 
among her most successful achievements abroad. The moral is 
that vocalists of distinction should not consent to the ruthless 
mutilation of a work of art, if not for the work’s, then for their 
own sake. Although not very important in an artistic sense, Mr. 
Mapleson’s season at Covent Garden has by no means been eventless. 
It has produced, or at least revived, two operas and brought forward 
a multitude of new singers. But all this is only a foretaste of what 
operatic amateurs will have to expect during the next two months. 
The Juggernaut car of Italian opera has crushed almost every manager 
approaching it from the time of Handel to our own, and yet the 
number of worshippers goes on increasing. No fewer than three bold 
adventurers will soon be in the field. Mr. Mapleson announced on 
Saturday that he intends to open Her Majesty’s Theatre towards the 
end of the month; Mr. Augustus Harris will begin his campaign soon 
after the close of the English season ; and the prospectus of Signor 
Lago’s enterprise at Covent Garden has just reached us. That man- 
ager announces two novelties, one nearly fifty, the other more than a 
hundred years old. That Glinka’s famous opera, Za Vie pour le Czar, 
should never have been heard in this country is one of the ano- 
malies of our musical history, and an adequate performance of it will 
have every chance of success. Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto is, 
in its way, a classic ; but, like other classics, little heeded by the rising 
generation. Here also the success will largely depend upon the degree 
of sympathy and retrospective insight which Madame Albani, Madame 
Scalchi, and the other artists of the cast will bring to a task so far 
| removed from their ordinary sphere of action. In addition to such 

well-reputed singers as those already named, and Signori Gayarre, 
| Devoyod, Cotogni, and others, Signor Lago has also engaged a host 
' of new comers, more or less known to fame, whose arrival experience 
| has taught us to expect with considerable equanimity. The season 
| will commence on Tuesday, May 24, and Signor Bevignani will act 
| as conductor. 





| “NORDISA” AT DRURY LANE. 


| To give our readers an absolutely fair and impartial view 
| of Mr. Corder’s Nordisa, and its performance at Drury Lane, 
| we subjoin a synopsis of the opinions expressed by the prin- 


throughout the movement contrapuntal devices prevail. At | cipal daily papers :— 


the very end, the episodical third subject of the first Allegro | 


(see Ex. 3) is intoned by the horns and the wood-wind, and 
plays an important part in the final climax. 








Opera. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Italian season at Covent Garden came to a close 
on Saturday evening, when a performance for the benefit of that 
enterprising manager was given before a numerous and sufficiently 
sympathetic audience. That performance does not call for, and 
indeed would scarcely bear, searching criticism. A programme made 
up of a fragment of Za Zramata (Mdlle. Nordica), the “mad scene ” 
from Lucig (Mdlle. Fohstrom), the “Miserere” scene from Z/ Trovatore 
(Mdlle. Dotti and M. Caylus), the first scene of the third act from 
Bizet’s Leila (Mdlle. Fohstrom and M. Lhérie), and winding up 
with the fourth act of Z’Africaine, to say nothing of the National 
Anthem, is, from an esthetic point of view, an abomination. Seeing, 
however, that the manager’s benefit was the first, and art no considera- 
tion at all, it served its purpose fairly well, and would have served it 





The Zimes says :—At Drury Lane Theatre on Wednesday night 
a large and sympathetic audience witnessed the first performance in 
London of Mr. Corder’s Wordisa, one of the numerous operatic works 
of native growth which owe their existence to the initiative of Mr. 
Carl Rosa. Although new to London, the opera has been heard in 
several provincial towns, and the pianoforte score is published by one 
of the leading provincial firms, Messrs. Forsyth, of Manchester. As 
a healthy sign of decentralisation in musical matters these facts are 
not without importance; and if the growing habit of producing 
new plays and operas in the provinces deprives the subsequent 
London performance of the gloss of absolute novelty, that perform- 
ance, on the other hand, reaps the benefit of greater smoothness and 
perfection of detail from so many previous trials. In the present 
instance we are, moreover, enabled to speak of the new opera with 
the brevity necessitated by the pressure on our space, referring the 
reader for additional particulars to the account of the production of 
Nordisa at Liverpool, which appeared in the Zimes of January 27. 
Mr. Corder, who is the author of his own libretto, has drawn his in- 
spiration from an old and old-fashioned French melodrama, Za 
Bergire des Alpes, previously used for the English stage by Mr. 
Boucicault. The scene of the opera has, however, been laid in 
Norway, with a view, no doubt, to making use of some of the 
beautiful melodies of that country which have found an echo in the 





compositions of Edvard Grieg. In other points, also, the story has 
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been adapted to musical purposes. The chief motive of that story, 
however, remains the sarne—and a very well-worn motive it is—the 
action turning upon the familiar incident of the long-lost daughter. 
Nordisa is, to all appearance, a village maiden, but her superior graces 
of mind and body betray an exalted origin. No wonder, therefore, 
that Count Oscar loves her with all the fervour of an operatic 
nobleman and tenor. Unfortunately, an oath to his dying father 
compels him to offer his hand to his cousin Minna, a light-hearted 
but uninteresting maiden, whose musical character is cast in the 
mould of Ambroise Thomas’s Filina, and who, in her turn, affects 
a young officer and baritone, Hansen by name. In the second 


act Nordisa is tending her flocks high up on the hills. Here | 
Count Oscar finds her, and, after the customary love duet, is just | 


about to take leave when a terrible avalanche acts, so to speak, 
as deus ex machina, and compels the lovers to take shelter in a hut, 
there to await the thawing of the snow in the spring. In the third 
and last act Oscar has returned to the busy haunts of men and is on 
the point of unwillingly espousing the unwilling Minna, when Nordisa, 
somewhat damaged in reputation, though not in virtue, by her long 
villegeiatura in the hut, appears on the scene, but is fortunately 
recognised as the true and long-lost daughter of the Baroness Nymark, 
while Brand, the old soldier, claims Minna for his child. Like Ralph 
and the Captain in Mr. Gilbert’s Pinafore, the young ladies exchange 
social positions and names, and each weds her lover to her own and 
every one elsé’s satisfaction. The subject is obviously not such as a 
serious and able composer of Mr. Corder’s standing would select for 
the demonstration of his musical genius and science. It must rather 
be considered as a distinct bid for popularity, and that view is fully 
confirmed by the nature of the greater portion of the score, which 
exhibits a curious mixture of styles, varying from the lowest level of 
the so-called ‘‘ royalty ” song or popular ballad to that of grand opera. 
Mr. Corder, if questioned upon his want of artistic unity, would 
probably reply, somewhat in the terms of the theatrical manager in 
Faust, that only variety pleases the multitude, and that to please the 
multitude is the young composer's unpleasant task before he can 
afford to listen to the dictates of his own genius. From a commercial 
point of view this theory may be true enough, but the history of 
music teaches that the great masters of all times and countries have 
followed a very different road to immortality. On the other hand we 
could quote more than one example of successful musicians who, 
having once tasted the fruits of popularity and its financial and social 
concomitants, forgot all about the grand symphonies and music- 
dramas that were to be the crowning efforts of their career. Let us 
hope that Mr. Corder will be an exception to the rule. After these 
remarks we may now briefly refer to the more striking features of the 
score, stating first of all in a general way that the second act is 
vastly superior both to its predecessor and its successor. In the 
first act, it must be candidly owned, there is little to interest the 
musician, unless we except the finale, which is well constructed, and 
includes a kind of prayer very charmingly intoned by Madame 
Gaylord as the heroine, and subsequently taken up by the 
chorus. Full of character also is the dance known as “ Halling,” 
and founded upon a theme which happily imitates a Norwegian 
popular tune if not actually borrowed from one. A lengthy 
scena for the bass may also be mentioned as a creditable piece 
of workmanship. We cannot say the same of a solo quartet 
suggesting, if anything, an English glee, in which very commonplace 
words, “Affection is a holy (according to others “a wayward ”) 
thing,” are set to an equally commonplace tune, nor of an interpo- 
lated song in which the lively Minna dilates upon the “love of a 
mother,” and which, like so much in this opera, is written in the 
manner of Balfe minus the vein of easy trustfulness possessed by that 
composer. All the charm of Madame Burns’s voice was needed to 
elicit an encore from the gallery for this ditty. In the second act the 
composer adopts altogether a higher tone. Thus the couplets “They 
raise their heads,” assigned to Nordisa, and charmingly sung by 
Madame Gaylord, are both distinguished in type and pleasing in 
melody. There are also some very fine points in the love duet which 
occupies the greater part of this act. Unfortunately, the public had 
by this time got used to the coarser fare supplied in the earlier part 
of the work, and the enthusiasm flagged, to be roused again only by 
the avalanche, which came down with such terrific energy as to cover 
not only the stage but also the orchestra and the front row of the 








stalls with a sprinkling of white. In the last act the composer relapses 
again into commonplace, and supplies, among other things, a ballad 
for the baritone, to which one regrets and wonders to see the name of 
a serious musician attached. 
‘* In childish days I loved a little maid ; 
Together oft we played ;” 

-—thus runs the jingle of words, unworthy of a schoolboy, and the 
tune is tomatch. After this even such small mercies as a broad can- 
tabile phrase for the indignant Minna and a well-designed passage in 
the finale, to which Nordisa sings ‘‘ That I should suffer matters not,” 
are received with gratitude. The mise-en-sctne and stage arrange- 
ments were again excellent, and the musical emsemdle, under Mr. 
Goossen's leadership, left nothing to’ be desired. The two principal 
ladies of the cast have already been mentioned. Both acted and 
sang with the sentiment and dash respectively required by their cha- 
racters. Mr. Barton McGuckin did his best with-the stilted and im- 
possible Count Oscar. and Mr. Max Eugene sang the elaborate scena 
given to Andreas Brand, the old soldier, with considerable effect. 
Mr. James Sauvage was Lieutenant Hansen, and minor parts were 
filled by Miss Vadini, Miss Dickerson, Mr. Henry Pope, and Mr. 
Aynsley Cook. The enthusiasm of a first night was not wanting, and 
the composer and the chief artists were more than once called before 
the curtain. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—Mr. F. Corder’s Nrdisa was played 
last night for the first time in London. Hardly more than three 
months have elapsed since it was produced in Liverpool, and both 
libretto and music were discussed at length in these columns. We 
have nothing to add to the remarks then made, and nothing important 
to alter. The reason is that Mr. Corder’s work wears its heart upon 
its sleeve. In all respects Wordisa is a most candid work. It re- 
sembles those creatures, of the jelly-fish order, which reveal their 
internal economy through a translucent medium, and call for scarcely 
more than a glance. Mr. Corder’s opera will not be fought over, as 
was the famous shield at the crossing of the ways. Such as it is, such 
it appears, and honesty, however presented, is always a virtue. Yet 
we are unable to say that Mordisa suggests no mystery. Taken by 
itself the thing is as frank as noon-tide light ; but looked at in connec- 
tion with Mr. Corder it suggests a question. The poet-composer has, 
rightly or wrongly, won such credit as belongs to a disciple of Wagner. 
He is reckoned among those who swear by the Prophet of Bayreuth, 
and has certainly shown the profundity of his devotion by translating 
into English some of that master’s libretti. Nevertheless, from Mr. 
Corder now comes a work that, alike in drama and music, brings to 
mind the concoctions of the late Messrs. Bunn and Balfe. The quite 
touching simplicity of the book is matched only by the naiveté of 
the music. Mr. Corder pretends that he can do nothing better, and 
writes in his “ dedication” : 

‘* Poor words, that from a pen yet new and nerveless, 
Creep, infant-like, with form and limbs uncouth ; 

Poor strains, that from the soul are poured reserveless, 
Yet turbid with the storm and stress of youth.” 

We shall not be so ill-mannered as to fly in the face of this des- 
cription, save as far as may be necessary to traverse the statement 
that Mr. Corder’s strains are “ poured reserveless ” from the soul. It 
seems much more likely that he has played off a good joke upon the 
British public. Our author-musician is a wag in his way, and the 
preface to the libretto conveys more than suspicion of good-natured 
cynicism. Has he been “trying iton”? This is the question left 
unresolved by experience of the work, and one, unfortunately, that we 
cannot answer to the satisfaction of our wonderment. 


The St. James's Gazette says :—In the dedicatory epistle prefixed to 
the published score of Vordisa Mr. Corder proves himself to possess 
some of the feeling and talent of a poet; and, after such striking 
evidence of power and skill, he may have thought it useless to trouble 
himself too much about the composition of a mere libretto, though it 
was he himself who was to set this libretto to music. The subject 
was clearly one that did not appeal to his sympathies ; though he 


| apparently thinks badly enough of the public to believe that it will 


suit the popular taste. He himself sees how near the thing is to 
burlesque ; and though he does not, of course, write comic words to 
fit situations that might have been borrowed (except that they are 
not sufficiently original) from one of Mr. Gilbert’s “Bab Ballads,” 
yet he shows in more than one place that ‘he has no serious belief in 
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what he is writing, that he cannot seize the spirit of situations into 
which a more simple-minded bard incapable of self-criticism (like 
the late Mr. Fitzball, for instance) would have entered with the whole 
of his little soul. In one respect Mr. Corder has shown strange 
perversity. M.Dennery’s “ Bergére des Alpes,” the piece from which 
he has derived the main story of his opera, was a very good melo- 
drama as it stood. In adapting it, however, for the English stage, 
Mr. Boucicault marked out much that was natural and interesting, and 
introduced much that was artificial and uninteresting; and, oddly 
enough, Mr. Corder preferred Mr. Boucicault’s ridiculous adaptation 
to M. Dennery’s impressive original. It is difficult to write with 
patience of a play in which a dramatic knot, brought about by a vow 
made to a dying father, is loosened by the antiquated and, as we had 
hoped, obsolete expedient of an interchange of children at nurse. In 


altering the scene of the melodrama from Switzerland to Norway, Mr.- 


Corder secured for himself an opportunity of giving a Norwegian 
character to some of his music. Rossini in Guillaume Tell and 
Donizetti in Lind? dt Chamouni had both introduced Swiss music, or 
music more or less in the Swiss style; anditisintelligible that Mr. Corder 
should have wished to go to the country of Grieg and of Svendsen for 
characteristic melody. But whether what is undoubtedly a custom in 
the Alps is equally a custom in any Norwegian range of mountains 
may well be doubted. Neither, however, in Norway nor in any other 
country would a young man pass an entire winter in the same hut 
with a young woman—the two being cut off from the rest of the world 
by the fall of an avalanche—and afterwards go his way as though 
nothing serious had taken place between them. The Norwegian 
ballet music in the first act ; the fima/e to this act, in which occurs a 
phrase of solemn and elevated character for the young girl who is 
about to ascend the mountains in the interest of the villagers’ flocks 
and herds ; the duet for the lovers in the second act, which by its 
constant modulation reminds one of Wagner ; and again the finale to 
the third act, in the very situation where the question of the children 
changed at nurse is gone into—all these are admirable. After a 


single hearing of the work it is difficult to recall many of the solo | 


pieces, which may be generally described as wanting alike in tuneful- 
ness and in distinction. Mr. Corder’s severest critics hold the flatter- 
ing opinion that he could have done much better had he liked. It is 
to be hoped, then, that on some future occasion he will, without de- 
scending to the supposed taste of the public, do his best from his own 
personal point of view ; for if no one can by taking thought add one 
cubit to his stature, neither can he by any process take one away. 
The execution of the music was as nearly perfect as well could be. 
Mr. Barton M’Guckin sang and acted with commendable spirit the 
part of the gallant gentleman who is engaged to one of the change- 
lings and wishes to marry the other ; while of the two changelings the 
shepherd-girl of noble birth finds a charming impersonator in Mdme. 
Julia Gaylord, the baroness of plebeian origin a becomingly showy 
representative in Madame Georgina Burns. The part of a lover with 
a baritone voice, held in reserve for the supposed baroness, is 
effectively acted and sung by Mr. Sauvage. The impossible character 
of Nordisa’s father, who, Norwegian as he is, had somehow got him- 
self sent to Siberia, where for fifteen long years he carried about with 
him a mysterious paper, fell to the lot of Mr. Max Eugene. 


The Standard says :—In speaking of the music a more congenial 
duty is entered upon. The work is cast in the form of the French 
“Opéra Comique” or German “Singspiel”; that is, with certain 
definite isolated numbers, separated by dialogue and melodrama. It 
will attract because it contains abundance of tuneful, rhythmical 
measures ; because the voice parts are well laid out, not only for the 
convenience of the singers, but for the pleasure of the audience ; 
because the orchestration is masterly and thoughtful from beginning 
to end ; and because the author shows himself as thoroughly capable 
of illustrating a strong dramatic situation as of writing a plaintive ditty 


or a tender love-duet. The action is somewhat unevenly spread over 


three acts, of which the first is both musically and dramatically the 
most important. Unfortunately, the temptation to make much of the 
opening of the story has led Mr. Corder to indulge in lengthiness, 
with the result that a good deal of very charming music. has to be 
ruthlessly excised. The first chorus of the buyers and sellers at the 
annual Autumn fair, “Now, hasten, neighbours,” is a very clever 
piece of part-writing, the original subject having for its alternative a 
plaintive chorus of Laplanders, after which the two themes are em- 
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ployed in conjunction. All this number is bright and sparkling, 
worthy of that school of opera of which Auber was the conspicuous 
head. In the ensuing trio for Minna, her supposed mother, the 
Baroness Nymark, and Lieutenant Frederick Hansen, the buoyant 
spirits of the girl are admirably delineated by the elaborate fiorituri 
with which her part abounds. Here, again, melody is triumphant, 
and the music is animated and sparkling. Minna’s Norwegian Cradle 
Song, dragged in xolens volens, is a suitable example of the Northern 
ballad ; and this, warbled to perfection by Madame Georgina Burns, 
won the first encore of the evening. A ballet which ensues was last night 
curtailed to a single movement, a quaint and picturesque “ Polska.” 
The “Ring Dance” was omitted, as was likewise the humorous 
“Bear Dance,” for solo fiddle; but the spirit and “go” of the 
“ Halling,” in which the chorus join, created an unmistakeable effect. 
A quartet for Minna, the Baroness, Hansen, and Oscar, “ Affection 
is a holy thing,” appears a trifle pedantic, and is clever rather than 
interesting ; far more alluring is Oscar’s ballad, “ And that was all,” 
sung with the best possible taste by Mr. McGuckin. The appear- 
ance of Andreas Brand, Nordisa’s father, gives occasion for a long- 
winded solo, which might easily be spared. It is difficult to get up 
even the remotest semblance of sympathy for this Rip Van Winkle of 
the Siberian mines. Nordisa’s aria d’entrata, “The first faint Snow- 
flakes fall,” is a highly-effective scena, containing the only /et-motif to 
be met with in the opera—the phrase which everywhere attends upon 
the declaration of the ubiquity and omnipotence of God. Muted 
violins, ¢vemolando, supported by the harp, form an appropriate 
accompaniment to a passage full of religious fervour and intensity. 
So effective did this prove, as delivered by Madame Julia Gaylord, 
that the peroration of the scena (comprising the prayer just referred 
to) was redemanded with a vehemence that would brook no denial. 
The finale is an elaborate and finely-wrought number, and the curtain 
descends on an impressive ¢ab/eau as the peasants, on their way up 
the mountain, are heard chanting the prayer. The second act is 
prefaced by an entr’acte, “On the Mountains,” in which some pretty 
effects in instrumentation occur. <A shepherd lad trolls out a serio- 
comic song, and an interlude suggests the advent of the party toiling 
up the mountains. The chorus, which inevitably follows, does not 
call for special remark—though here again Mr. Corder gives signal 
proof of his ability when dealing with large masses of sound—the 
village pastor offers up an appeal for Heavenly guardianship over 
Nordisa, the chorus take up the burden of the invocation, and then 
take their farewell. The technical workmanship in this chorus will 
amply repay attentive scrutiny. The dramatic action now slackens, 
and the composer does not appear to be able to compensate for the 
waning interest by the charm of his music. Nordisa’s soliloquy and her 
address to the flowers left by the villagers are poetic—even idyllic; but, 
as nothing is going on, it might as well be a concert as an opera. 
The appearance of Oscar, and the succeeding love duet, do not help 
matters very materially—in fact, the scene is spun out to the point of 
attenuation; and only the admirably-contrived /ad/eau of the avalanche, 


| which imprisons the lovers in the Soetar, rescues the act from collapse. 





The last act is commendably brief. Some months are supposed to 
have elapsed since the avalanche episode, and Minna’s wedding morn 
has at length arrived. The bride-elect is greeted by the peasants, 
who congregate outside the Villa Nymark, on the outskirts of 
Christiania, in a very pretty chorus, “ Spring-time.” Minna sings a 
light-hearted song, “Take the world in the mass ”—another specimen 
of the florid school—and also kas a duet with her favoured swain, 
Frederick, “ ’Tis little of the fates we pray,” written in the form of a 
canon on the seventh. In this act, also, occurs one of the gems of 
the work, a ballad for baritone (Frederick), ‘‘I reared a castle,” 
heartily encored. Thence to the end all is plain sailing. _ 


The Morning Post says :—This simple story is told with touching 
emphasis, which elevates while it pleases the mind. The personages 
employed in its elucidation are cleverly and forcibly drawn. ‘They 
allow full opportunity for dramatic display without overstepping the 
modesty of nature. The needful contrasts of character are carefuliy, 
if not skilfully drawn, and each one engaged in the interpretation 
finds work congenial. 


The Daily News says :—When we come to consider Mr. Corder’s 


' music, we discover a better reason than anything found in the libretto 





why Mr. Corder describes his opera as a “ Singspiel.” Save in one 
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or two situations—notably in the great love duet in the second act, in 
which the composer has given his musicianship its head, as it were, 
and has written only to please himself—the music is, for the most 
part, constructed upon what Mr. Corder once satirically called “the 
melodic basis, which appeals to all the world.” It is assuredly none 
the worse for that. Bright choruses, lively dance music, and pretty 
tunes, throughout at least two acts, crowd upon one another in almost 
reckless profusion. In his vocal solos Mr. Corder’s first aim seems 
to have been to satisfy his artists, and when those insatiable artists de- 
manded more he has freely given it them. A high-falutin’ tenor song 
has accordingly been inserted in the second act, and a rather insipid 
soprano ditty in the last. Furthermore, when the high-born ladies 
visit the fair, one of them, merely because her part required 
strengthening, goes a little apart, and in the full light of day sings to 
her stately mother a “ Lullaby.” Mr. Corder is a confirmed satirist, 
and in this exceedingly inconsequential situation it is impossible to 
resist an idea that he has his tongue in his cheek. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Carl Rosa revived, for London, 
Ambroise Thomas’s A/igzon in English dress. The music and the 
story are sufficiently familiar amongst us, through the performances 
of Italian Opera Companies, and even—as far as names and 
superficial characteristics are concerned—through Goethe’s Withelm 
Meister. On the basis of an episode in that celebrated story, 
Ambroise Thomas has “turned out” a pleasant and melodious 
work, and no more is expected of the French composer of his school. 
The literary shortcomings were very obvious last Wednesday in those 
moments when caprice or convenience admitted of clear articulation. 
With the one reservation above hinted, the performance calls for 
enthusiastic praise. Not only were the various soli sung by 
Mesdames Burns and Gaylord with admirable meaning and effect, 
but also with an absence of effort, and with a beauty, and one might 
also say freshness, of voice, even in the sensitive middle register (the 
stumbling block of so many so-called Arime donne), that is a most 
welcome symptom of the worth of the training our English singers 
receive. Mr. Barton McGuckin, too, delivered the tenor music with 
a power and beauty of tone that were sometimes electrifying. The 
minor parts were filled in a very satisfactory way by Miss Marian 
Burton—who was, of course, encored in the “Gavotte ”—Messrs. 
Celli, Esmond, Campbell, and Beale. The concerted music was 
given with a perfection of ensemble and perfect balance of parts to 


whole so splendidly under Mr. Carl Rosa’s direction, that an un- 


| chamber and other music into prominence. 


| the finest of modern days—was likewise very welcome ; but the con- 
ductor, Sir Arthur Sullivan, perhaps from a desire to avoid the 
besetting sin of many conductors, inordinate sluggishness of tempo, 
seems occasionally to have fallen into the other extreme. The first 
movement, marked “ Allegro moderato,” and more especially the suc- 
ceeding “ Allegretto,” a veritable gem of symphonic music, were taken 
decidedly too fast, entailing a lack of breadth and needful distinctness 
in the performance, besides an untoward slip in the latter move- 
ment. Wagner’s wonderful tene-picture, “ Walkiirenritt,” completed 
the instrumental portion of the concert. Madame Patey, who was in 
good voice, sang Gluck’s familiar “Che fard senza Euridice” with a 
somewhat exaggerated style of expression, and gave a perfect rendering 
of Sarti’s fine air, “ Lungi dal caro bene.” 


MADAME FRICKENHAUS AND HERR JOSEF LUDWIG'S 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

The first of a series of chamber concerts announced by Madame 
Frickenhaus and Herr Josef Ludwig, at~Princes’ Hall, opened 
with F. Kiel’s Pianoforte Quartet in E major, Op. 44. Madame 
Frickenhaus, a genuine artist, seems to pursue the praiseworthy 
object of bringing that far too neglected and charming composer of 
The above-named 


| quartet is a good specimen of bis art, being characterised by much 


originality, in spite of a strict adherence to classical form, and by 
nobility of thought, combined with a clear flow of melody, and such 
excellence of workmanship as may be taken for granted from so con- 
summate a master of his craft. ‘The work received a fine rendering 
from the above-named two performers, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Gibson (tenor) and Whitehouse (violoncello). Herr Ludwig, though 
one of our most intellectual violin players, scarcely showed 


| sufficient depth of feeling for a perfect “lead” of Beethoven’s 


highly imaginative and impassioned String Quartet in F minor, 
Op. 95. The violinist was joined by Madame Frickenhaus in a 
pleasing suite by Bargiel, whose attractive music, like Kiel’s, is far less 
played here than it deserves. Herr Ludwig also gave Paganini’s 


| “Palpiti,” and Madame Frickenhaus repeated the success lately 
| gained at the “Strolling Players’” concert with Chopin’s “ Andante 


fortunate slip in the first scene of the second act might well be | 


forgiven them. ‘The costumes and scenery were duly appropriate, 
and the burning of the Castle Rosenberg was represented with a 
plentiful display of fire and red light. 








Concerts. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Spianato and Polonaise.” Miss Bertha Moore added some vocal 
contributions with a sympathetic voice and in good style; and Mr. 
Oliver King, excellent musician though he is, was a somewhat over- 


‘ za | powering accompanist. 
which we have long been unaccustomed. ‘The band worked on the | S 


WIND INSTRUMENT CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS. 


At the second of the series of Wind Instrument Chamber Music 
Concerts, some works seldom if ever heard in London were per- 
formed, Onslow’s quintet for flute, oboe, clarionet, horn and bassoon, 
being the first item on the programme. The work, if old-fashioned, 
is written in musicianly style, and abounds in melody ; it is, how- 
ever, very long, and any but the accomplished performers on the 


| instruments forming the quintet might well be apt to tire before 


The prograinme of the fourth Philharmonic concert of the season | 


was of unusual interest, partly on account of the intrinsic merit, partly 
by reason of the comparative novelty of the works selected for per- 
formance. This latter qualification refers to Anton Dvorak’s so-called 


dramatic overture, “ Husitska,” which is everything rather than an | 


“overture,” since it “opens” nothing—least of all the heart of the 
listener, being far more distinguished for mastery of technical 


means than for genuine power or beauty of invention, excepting | 


the really effective final portion and climax of the work in C major. 
In marked contrast to the above was Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in C minor, which was, moreover, played by Herr Schénberger in a 
manner for which no expression of praise could be exaggerated, and 
by which this versatile artist again proved himself as accomplished a 
“ Beethoven player” as a performer of almost every other school of 
pianoforte. Special mention is also due to a cadenza written by the 
pianist in the dignified spirit of the concerto itself, and in the execu- 
tion of which some exquisite piano passages formed a distinct 
feature. The performance elicited a double recall of the warmest 
description. Hermann Goetz’s fine Symphony in F—indeed, one of 


arriving at the Finale (Allegro spirituoso), if, indeed, they themselves 
did not. Probably the best-liked performances by the majority of 
the audience were the duet for flute and piano by Kuhlau, in which 
Mr. Svensden’s mastery of technical difficulties, always controlled by . 
true musicianly feeling, did most for the pleasing but not very powerful 
composition, and a “Trio pathétique ” by Glinka, for piano, clarionet 
and bassoon, with the formidable motto, “Je n’ai connu l’amour que 
par les peines qu’il cofte !” It is to be presumed that no joke was 
here intended. Seriously, the work was of great interest, the com- 
bination of instruments being the reverse of displeasing. Owing to 
the indisposition of Mr. Lazarus during the concert, his place in the 
trio was taken, literally at a moment’s notice, by Mr. Leonard 
Beddome, the secretary of the concerts, who proved himself a 
thorough master of the clarinet, his execution being perfect, and 
his gradations of tone really charming. Miss Neilson, a young lady 
of prepossessing appearance, was the vocalist, rendering a couple of 
songs by Sir G. Macfarren satisfactorily, and being only less suc- 
cessful in a beautiful and flowing melody by Lachner, with a horn 
obbiigato performed by Mr. Mann. This gentleman further showed 
his complete mastery over the sensitive instrument in Spohr’s 
quintet for piano, flute, clarionet, horn and bassoon. This work has 
been recently played at the Monday Popular Concerts with piano 
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and strings. The showy piano part was specially written for Madame 
Spohr. Miss Dora Bright, the pianist, appeared to make light of the 
florid: passages for right and left hand alternately, and throughout 
the programme played exceedingly well, reflecting the utmost credit 
on her masters at the Academy. A large and representative audience 
testified to the favour in which the scheme is held by musical pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
_ The opening of the summer season at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday was inaugurated by the performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
The Golden Legend in the transept of the building, and on what is 


called Handel-Festival scale. The application of such a scale to 
music of this delicate workmanship is, of course, in an artistic sense 


an absurdity ; nevertheless, some of the more broadly-developed - 


choruses sounded remarkably well, and, what is of infinitely more 
importance to the directors, the public attended in their thousands, 
and were hugely pleased,calling the composer to the platform amidst 
a perfect thunder of applause. Mr. Manns conducted with his usual 
ability, and Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Signor 
Foli (the latter new to and very efficient in the part of Lucifer), were 
the soloists. 


RICHTER CONCERT. 


The Second Richter Concert, given on Monday night, introduced 
amongst other things Mr. Mackenzie’s Water Music from /Jason— 
the first of a series of English works which the great conductor (the 
staunchest and most efficient champion of English orchestral music 
both here and abroad) proposes to include in his programmes. The 
prelude to Goldmark’s Aer/in was the only absolute novelty in the 
programme, It is a well developed and admirably scored piece, 
which gives one a favourable impression of the opera which it 
precedes, but, of course loses much of its effect by being separated 
from that opera. A magnificent performance of Berlioz’s “Harold in 
Italy,” and Mr. Santley’s singing of Wotan’s “Farewell to Briinn- 
hilde,” should also be mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Of the making of music in London there is no end—and about 
the small concerts given by individual artists many pages of criticism 
might be written, were the limits of time and space miraculously ex- 
tended during the season for that good purpose. Rather than leave 
these entertainments unnoticed until the moon appears a fixture in the 
heavens, and the Musical World is published weekly in three 
volumes—two extraordinary events not likely to occur simultaneously, 
a very few words must be given to some out of the many concerts on 
our list. 

To begin with the entertainments held at the end of last week-—— 
that by Miss Bertha Moore and Mr. Ernest Pertwee claims attention, 
as illustrating the growing prevalency of music and elocution to run 
in couples, In this instance equal prominence was given to each, the 
musical portion being superior in execution, and Miss Bertha Moore 
singing in her pleasant soprano, with good method, between each of 
Mr. Ernest Pertwee’s recitations. Of the latter the comic numbers 
were most appreciated. Another concert at the Steinway Hall was 
given on the following evening by Miss Florence Stoward, who chose 
some really pretty songs by Kjerulf and Goring Thomas with which 
to delight her audience, and was besides accompanied by their re- 
spective composers in two ordinary drawing-room ballads. Miss 
Stoward’s voice is an agreeable mezzo-soprano. In Smart’s duet 
“When the wind blows,” she was rather handicapped by the imper- 
fections of her associate in phrasing and style. The concert was 
opened with Mr. De Lara’s songs from Lord Lytton’s Orval, very 
well rendered by his choir, the composer accompanying and con- 
trolling his force of some two dozen singers from his seat at the 
piano. 

At the third concert of the season given at St:-James’s Hall by 
the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, the excellence of many com- 
ponent parts of the band was, as on previous occasions, conspicuously 
manifested. On the other hand the performance was sadly wanting 
in that demarcation of light and shade and vigorous accentuation 
needed to impart more than a languid interest to such music as 
Moszkowski’s picturesque Suite, “ Aus aller Herren Lander.” The 














dismemberment of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, for the sake of 
Miss Eissler’s performance of the last two movements, was likewise 
an especially objectionable proceeding in the case of a masterpiece 
written as an organic whole, if ever there was one. By far the most 
artistic feature of the concert was Miss Amina Goodwin’s finished 
rendering of Weber’s Concertstiick, marred unfortunately by an 
orchestral accompaniment not free from serious slips. ‘The at least 
approximately correct tuning of the kettle-drums should likewise not 
be altogether beneath notice. Sterndale Bennett’s Paradise and the 
Peri Overture and Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Symphony, which had 
been heard at the Philharmonic and Crystal Palace concerts during 
the previous fortnight, were also included in the programme. Miss 
Clara Myers and Madame Nordica gratified the audience by their 
respective vocal contributions ; but Miss Chloe Mount should have 
refrained from provoking comparison by mingling her voice in a duet 
with that of the last-named artist. 

Mr. Paul Eckhoff, a pupil of Liszt, gave a pianoforte recital on 
Saturday, and Mr. Lloyd Edwards announced his to take place on 
Monday, at the Town Hall, Poplar. Mrs. Sicklemore’s matinée, at 
Messrs. Collard’s last Monday, was largely attended. The sweet and 
sympathetic voice of the dénéficiare would have been heard to better 
advantage had the pianoforte accompaniment been at times more 
subdued. Excellent taste was shown in her choice of Goring 
Thomas’s “Chant d’une jeune fille” and Maude V. White’s “ My 
ain kind dearie, O.” Madame Poole in Moir’s pretty song, “ Children 
asleep ;” Mrs. Charles Ellis in Maude V. White’s “Chantez jeune 
inspirée ;” and Mr. Alec Marsh in a new song—not untainted with 
the harrowing melancholy so much in vogue—pleased greatly. So 
also did Signor Erba’s violin soli, some pianoforte pieces played by 
Mr. Alfred Richter, and some recitations. 

Of Wednesday’s numerous concerts we can only mention two in 
this number. The performance at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre of 
Mr. Alfred Cellier’s setting of Gray’s Elegy, was very meritorious. 
The work was first heard at Leeds four years ago, and since then 
Mr. Cellier has acquired name and fame through his Dorothy. The 
music to Gray’s Elegy shows no great elevation of style, learning, or 
method on the part of the composer, or such as the beautiful poem 
might well inspire. The execution by the chorus and orchestra 
of the theatre, was extremely creditable. The soloists, Miss 
Marion Ellis and Mr. Ben Davies, of the company, did full justice 
to the lines ; in this particular Mr. Hayden Coffin failed to reach the 
mark ; but the most artistic performance of the afternoon was that of 
Miss Marie Tempest, a singer who showed herself to be worthy of 
entering upon a serious musical career. While Mr. H. J. Leslie inau- 
gurated this new enterprise at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Mr. 
Henry Leslie, with his choir, gave a successful concert at Grosvenor 
House, in aid of the Church of England Soldiers’ Institute. The 
choir was about twenty or twenty-five strong, and sang with exquisite 
delicacy and light and shade some of their lighter part-songs. Some 
popular vocalists contributed soli which have been heard before, 
but which are ever welcome ; of these, Madame Antoinette Sterling’s 
“Up in the Morning Early” was perhaps the most enjoyable. 
Mdlle. Trebelli was heard to better advantage in a brilliant waltz by 
Gounod than in the latest namby-pamby sigh of the season. Mr. 
Barrington Foote might have paid greater honour to his fine voice 
than by choosing the songs that he did, Pinsuti’s popular “ Bedouin 
Song” rising to vulgarest commonplace in the tune and harmony of 
its “burden,” and provokingly missing the excellence and effect of 
another of that composer’s songs for bass. The pianist, Mr. Ralph 
Livings, was new to our audiences, and, as far as can be judged from 
the pieces he gave on Wednesday, he may expect some measure of 
success. The Tarantelle in G flat by Moszkowski is, however, of 
such extraordinary ugliness that Mr. Livings would be weli-advised 
in leaving it out of his programmes until he has firmly established 
his own reputation as a pianist, and can bear Moszkowski’s eccen- 
tricities on his shoulders. A fine rendering of a violin and piano 
sonata of Handel was given by Signor Guerini, associated with Signor 
Randegger, who also played the accompaniments. 

On the same afternoon (Wednesday) Mr. Henry Phillips gave his 
second concert at Messrs. Collard’s Rooms. His so/i were two of 
Schubert’s best known Lieder, and Blumenthal’s “ Evening Song.” 
He joined Mrs. Hutchinson in an operatic duet, and was down for 
the tenor part in Barnett’s trio “ Magic Wove Scarf,” placed at the 
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end of the programme. Mrs. Hutchinson’s songs were also well- 


chosen, and were charmingly given; Mr. Barrington Foote did him- 
self justice here in a fine delivery of Molloy’s “ Lads in Red,” and 
Miss Grahame’s singing of Watson’s “Yellow Roses ” proved accept- 
able. Grieg’s Sonata for piano and violin (Miss Sasse and Miss 
Shinner) was in the programme. We leave the notice of yet another 
Wednesday concert—why is Wednesday so overburdened with music 
while Tuesday remains comparatively free ?—until next week. 


The Theatres, 








ADELPHI “Family Jars” * <. gas 
“The Harbour Lights ” pie 
AVENUE “ Madame Favart ”... on 
CouRT “ The Nettle ” wid 
“ Dandy Dick” . 8.30 
COMEDY ** Nearly Seven ” 8 
“ The Red Lamp” ... re 8.30 
CRITERION ... “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 8 
“ David Garrick” de ae 
GAIETY “Dimity’s Dilemma” «. 90 
“Monte Cristo” ... 8 
GLOBE “After Many Days” 8 
“The Private Secretary” . 9 
HAYMARKET Farce ... oh “ic 7-45 
“ Man and Wife” eae mae se 
LYCEUM “The Bells” ... be As Apis a 
“Jingle” A Aa Hs a ls 
PRINCE OF WALES’s “A Happy Day” . ... May ve <65, ae 
“Dorothy”... ies sae xi i< ego 
PRINCESS’S “The Clockmaker’s Hat” ... oa aa. eae 
“Held by the Enemy”... Bag ces eRe 
ROYALTY “A Socialist ” ata vd ies werd 
“A Tragedy” Ras ta Mia ac ee 
SAVOY ase «oe “The Carp”... oe so Ae a eae 
“ Ruddigore” aad si re re 
ST. JAMES’S ... ** Lady Clancarty ” ete see ee 
STRAND “Tom Noddy’s Secret”... ede wa eae 
“Clandestine Marriage” ... ose os’ GO 
TOOLE’S “The Lottery Ticket ” ls + se eae 
“The Butler” as me oe iss O40 
VAUDEVILLE... “A dark Night’s Bridal” ... ues acs, 
“ Sophia ” he pee Ng 8.30 


Mr. W. Sapte, Jun., has written what he calls a new “ psycho- 
logical farce,” which he will produce shortly at a matinée. 
—~<>0= > 
“ David Garrick” reached its 150th night on the 5th inst., and 
is still so popular that Mr. Charles Wyndham has decided to run the 
piece through the season. 


—~<seee > 
Calmour’s new play, “The Amber Heart,” will be produced at 
the Lyceum on June 7th, with Miss Ellen Terry and a strong com- 
pany in the cast. 
—~<PERED- 
Mrs. Bernard Beere opens the Opera Comique on Monday, with 
“As in a Looking-Glass,” when she will be well supported. 
~<a 
Mr. Jerome H. Jerome is busy with a new three-act farcical 
comedy, of which he is part author. The plot is taken from the 
German. 
<a 
The American Exhibition was formally opened on Monday last 
in most glorious weather, when over 20,000 visitors were present. 
Madame Lilian Nordica assisted at the opening ceremony, by singing 
“The Star-spangled Banner” and “Rule Britannia,” accompanied 
by the band of the Grenadier Guards. 
—~<Seae > 
Miss Grace Hawthorne intends devoting her energies entirely to 
the Princess’s Theatre, where she will produce “‘Theodora” in the 
autumn. She has therefore disposed of the lease of the Olympic to 
Miss Agnes Hewitt. The theatre is now closed for re-decoration, 
and will be opened in June with Messrs, Hermann and Wills’s new 
four-act drama, “The Golden Band,” in which Miss Agnes Hewitt, 
Miss Eugenie Edwards, Miss Maud Milton, Messrs. George Barrett, 
J. P. Burnett, and Brandon Thomas will appear. 





During her season at the Lyceum, Madame Sarah Bernhardt will 
appear in “ Phédre,” “Hernani,” “Fedora,” “ Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” and “ Frou-Frou,” Her re-appearance as 
Phédre, a part she has not played in London for several years, will be 


| of special interest. 


<SeoS- 
Mrs. James Brown-Potter has acquired the sole English and 
American rights of Albert Delpit’s drama, “‘ Mademoiselle de Bressier, 
with the idea of making her appearance in a character and play better 


| Suited to her emotional style. She has undoubtedly improved in her 


acting since her first appearance at the Haymarket. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited the theatre-on Thursday last. 
—~<DBS0>— 


Owing to the illness of Miss Kate Phillips, the production of 


“The Widow ” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on the 17th instant 





has been postponed. ; 
—<See 
Mr. W. J. Florence, the American actor, who for years has per- 
formed in no other piece than “The Mighty Dollar,” and from which 
he has realised a handsome fortune, is paying a short visit to London. 
—<T_e ce ~ 
Mr. Maurice Noel produced a new and original farcical comedy 
entitled “‘ Tca,” at the Strand theatre on Wednesday afternoon, May 4. 
The author may be congratulated upon having written a piece, which, 
with some slight alterations, might turn out a success. The second 
act is decideuly weak, but the third one contains some really good 
work. The plot is that Mrs. Bulpin cannot get her brother, Sir 
James Pompasour, to pay her income as it becomes due, he being 
very averse to part with the money. She therefore thinks that things 
are not as they should be, and makes up her mind to administer to 
him a certain drug, ocudus persicus, which has the effect of bringing 
on hilarity of a most extraordinary nature. Having done this, she 
intends to get a couple of mad doctors to see her brother when he 
has been drugged, so that they may order his removal to a private 
lunatic asylum for a short time, while she can look into his affairs. 
His nephew, Harry Holmwood, who is staying in the house, finds 
this out, so he contrives to change the cup of tea that has been 
drugged, and Mrs. Bulpin drinks the tea instead. Of course the 
murder is out, and then things are amicably arranged. Mr. Felix 
Morris was well fitted for the part of the fidgety and miserly Sir 
James, and when under the influence of the drug, he played ina 
most a:nusing manner. Mr. E, M. Robson scored a decided success 
as one of the doctors (Dr. Kee), his being a splendid piece of acting. 
Mr. Sam Wilkinson showed himself thoroughly fitted for the part of 
Magnum the butler, who never shows the least surprise at any of his 
master’s orders, not even when he jis told to pack up red paint and 
feathers, as they are about to visit the Indians; and Mr. W. E. 
Gregory, and Mr. N. Gould did full justice to the parts of Harry 
Holmwood and Captain Lonsdale. Miss Ffolliott Paget made a big 
hit as Mrs. Bulpin, and in the third act where she has taken the drug 
instead of her brother, she simply kept the audience in roars of 
laughter, by the way she made love to the timid little Dr. Kee. 
Miss Evelyn Forrent and Miss Mabel Millett made a very pretty 
pair of young folks, but both these young ladies are too self-conscious. 
The piece was well received by a crowded house. A comedietta in 
one act, entitled “ Right or Wrong” followed, in which Miss Harriet 
Robin, Messrs. Oscar Adye and G. R. Phillips appeared. 
~<PeD~~ 
Mr. Conway and Mr. Farren opened for their summer season at 
the Strand on Monday last, when “The Clandestine Marriage” was 
performed. ‘This piece, which is from the pens of George Coleman 
and David Garrick, has not been seen on the London stage for 
many years, and it remains to be proved if it is strong enough in 
interest to fill the Strand Theatre for any length of time. The plot 


| is one that has been worn bare by playwrights, namely a secret 








marriage, which is the cause of many complications, all of which are 
in the end cleared up. Some of the acts are very spun out, and the 
piece would be greatly improved if it could be curtailed, and played 
in three or four acts instead of five as at present. It also savours too 
much of a “ one character” piece, for the audience never seem held 
except when Lord Ogleby is on the stage. This part was admirably 
played by Mr. William Farren (whose father won much praise in the 
same part some forty years ago): The impersonation was full of 
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delightful humour. It showed light and shade; and it is not too much 
praise to say that at the present time we have no actor who could 
give such an artistic rendering of Lord Ogleby as Mr. Farren has 
done. Mr. Conway has little chance, as Melville, of showing his 
abilities, so makes up for it by looking very handsome. Mr. Reeves 
Smith evidently did not understand what Lovewell should be, as he 
plays the part in too sentimental a manner, and does not put enough 
life in the character. Mr. Mark Kinghorne was well fitted for the 
part of Brush, while the Canton of Mr. Robert Soutar deserves 
praise. Miss Coleman made an amusing Mrs. Heidelberg. Miss 
Angela Fenton looked well as Miss Sterling, but her rendering was 
far too refined. Miss Maud Strudwick was well fitted for Fanny, 
while the small part of Betty was done full justice to by Miss Florence 
Sutherland, a young lady who shows considerable promise. The 
original Prologue by David Garrick was excellently delivered by Mr. 
Conway. 


Obituary, 
We hear from Vienna of the death, on April 28, of Herr Carl 
Ferdinand Pohl, librarian to the Gesellschaft der Musik-Freunde of 
that city. Herr Pohl was born at Darmstadt in 1819, and was edu- 
cated as a musician. In his early years he practised as a player of 
the Glass harmonica, organ, and piano, and as a composer and 
teacher. Latterly, however, he became very distinguished in musical 
history and biography. A long residence in London he turned tc 
account in his “Haydn and Mozart in London” (1867), two little 
volumes full of curious and exact information on the subject and on 
matters more or less connected with it. On his return to Vienna in 
1866 he was appointed to the important post above mentioned, the 
duties of which, as keeper of that extraordinary assemblage of printed, 
written, and autograph music, he discharged with the highest con- 
scientiousness and efficiency. He then began collecting materials 
for a complete life of Haydn, of which he published two large octavo 
volumes (1875 and 1882) of great merit, accuracy, and research. 
The third was far advanced, and would have been already out but for 
the long and painful illness which gradually carried him off. He 
died lamented by a large circle of friends in this country, Germany, 
and Austria, including Brahms, the composer, Mr. Pauer, Sir George 
Grove, and many others, who esteemed him as much for his remark- 
ably simple and amiable nature as for his unselfish devotion to his 
subject and to all to whom he could be of any benefit therein. Pohl 
was one of a class of men like Otto Jahn, Nottebohm, and Thayer, 
to whom no labour or patience is too great, and who never seem to 
think of pecuniary profit when any point of fact can be cleared up by 
their exertion. His memory was extraordinary and always at the 
service of those who wanted it. He has left fellows but hardly an 
equal in in his own field. Mr. Pohl contributed the articles on 
Haydn and Mozart, and many less prominent characters to the 
“ Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” 








Music Publishers’ Weekly Dist. 


SONGS. 
As the nightingale... .. Dinelli Marriott & Williams 
Ave Maria. Verdi - Ricordi 


Scena from Ofe/lo 
Better shore, The 54 
Day is done, The “ae 
Doubting heart, The ... 


Helena Heath : k : Marriott & Williams 


” ade ” 


” see ” 
Jackets o’ blue ... John A. Macmillan ... Chappell 
Message of the bells Jopling ... ... Weekes 
Mission bells of Monteray Gounod .. . «Chappell 
Oh, ye sweet nightingale Rameat ... as 9 
Old windmill, The a Pinsuti_... ap AS ... Ricordi 
Once too anny Helena Heath ... Marriott & Williams 
Poet’s dream, The Michael Watson... .. Ricordi 
Song and sunlight J. Roeckel sa aes ‘ei ” 
Spring-time _... rae Me Josef Trousselle ... ” 
Sweet the light of eve is stealing J. Hoffman Chappell 
To Althea from prison... is .. Henry Festing Jones... ... Weekes 
Twelve Songs to Old English words... Erskine Allon §...London Mus. Pub. Co. 
Vision glorious, The ... ae - H. Moreton At ... Weekes 





PIANOFORTE. 
Alla Gavotta aah see «. W.H, Layon '... - Weekes 
Autour d’une Source .. Cotsford Dick ... aa i a 


Blondel ... a ai oi ada 
Burnham Beeches. Rustic Dance . 
Technical Daily Studies : 


> acs es ‘is , 
Musgrave ...London Mus. Pub. Co. 
Stanley Lucas 


Oscar Beringer ... 


Pepita. Opera, for Pianoforte Si 783 sb + Chappell 
Presto ... oe *e sa ... W.H. Lanyon ... . Weekes 
Shadows (Mazurka con varié) -- O. B. Henry... one aie 99 
Woodland murmurs (Caprice et Marche) Crosby Smith... mia 5 ” 
ORGAN. 
Nine Original Compositions, for Organ 
or American Organ eve ... F, E, Gladstone... .,. Chappell 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
Drei Kinderlieder, for two Violins and ‘ 
Pianoforte ... ne ae Polonaski ... Weekes 
Gavotte in G, for Violin and Pianoforte ‘ ave seo ‘i Pi 
Gavotte Vera, ditto. ditto. C. Evans... de aie sae 


ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, PART-SONGS, &c. 


Academic Series, Twelve Duets and 


Trios, for Treble Voices ... ai Be ‘eas ... Weekes 
Blessed are the dead ... - R. Brown Borthwick ... Novello 
Communion Service inC _ ... Vinning ... . Weekes 
How aimable are Thy Dwellings Faull _.. “es : % 
Mother of Jesus, The. Sacred Cantata T. M. Pattison ... . Curwen 
Sleeping Beauty, Madrigal Gerard F, Cobb... . Weekes 
‘*Sons of Toil,” School Cantata T. M. Pattison ... ... Curwen 
Sweet is the breath of morn (A.1.T.B.) Bonser ais ... Weekes 
The Lord is King . i soe) POSRINS ..) ... Curwen 
Three-Part Songs (5.A,1.B.) ... John Grieg ... Novello 
When the buds (Ruddigore) ... Sullivan .. ... Chappell 

PAMPHLETS. 


Choir work in Edinburgh Cathedral &c. 
Growth and Cultivation of the Voice 


St. Giles’s Printing Co. 





in Singing, 5th Edition ... . Madame St. Germaine... Cramer 

Hints to Church Officers and Choristers Samuels ... ; : Parker 
Wert Week's Music. 
To-DAY (SATURDAY), P.M. 
Madame Norman Neruda’s Orchestral Concert ...St. James’s Hall 3 
Programme Plébiscite.........seceeesereeeeees lioasegeons Royal Albert Hall 3.30 
BEGORN CONCERN E 6.0 a0. sasostssiganaoan: S<esopennasoeses St, James’s Hall 8 
Miss Clara Myers .. o00......c000000 bULG end gaacnsbavece sees Willis’s Rooms 8.15 
ME UEMON oxieeetsacnsonesesens erry .sesseeDrury Lane Theatre 2 
ORE TPOVALONE  eccdawsuccschabondiabvudsvduentecsae¥s Drury Lane Theatre 8 
Monpay, May 16. 

Signor Romano...........006 16, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square 3 
Mr Ags iis cccciscbnccesbytacskosdoyeeseheaier tis cares St. James’s Hall 3.30 
Richter Concert .........00 sativagpidssiseenedernas psvapeods St. James’s Hall 8 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” etc. .......0e-eseeeeeeeee Highbury Atheneum 8 
Rev. F. Cohen’s Lecture, “ Rise and Depelopment of 

Synagogue Music” ........sserse serseeeeseeeeeeeeeROyal Albert Hall 8.30 
© Mignon ”......cccccccccccceapsacevecnetnetercesoves cooee EULY Lane .Lheatre § 

TUESDAY, 17. fe RE 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” ..........espssecteceeereeeesereesesteeCrystal Palace 3 
Mr. Gustav Ernest ......... boseiesaeiad ot) EE ....-Princes’ Hall 8 
© Carmen”’......cccccocccccsecssscssceniotetscicssecssyoosrury Lane Pmeatre 8 
WEDNESDAY, 1% = 
Mr. Oscar Beringer ...esesscccseccsecdesesdone pase Moadets St. James’s Hall 3 
Mr. Harold Savery ......00...00. ooo scosvcecesseossacnesseoteimway Hall 3.15 
“ Bamptalda * ,.....sicesesessdebesal cebhsttscppomes .«- Drury Lane Theatre. 8 
Mdlles. M. and C. Eissler ....s.secssessssessecseeeeeeeeseeees Princes’ Hall 8.30 
THURSDAY, 19. 
Philharmonic Society.......scccscseseerssreeseecseeeeseeete James’s Hall 8 
English Opera .......sseseseseeseeeees voila sgiak ++seeeesDrury Lane Theatre 8 
FRIDAY, 20. : 

Students’ Concert ..sccseeseeceecsssecaeseeseeecesoeeeeesee oval Academy 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s Chamber Music Concert ......St. James’s Hall 3 
Mrs. Welman .....0..ccsesesnee sense sadessceeeesterereeeeseeeesoteinway Hall 3.30 


English Opera ....ssssssssee secseereecceesereeeseeeeeeeDrury Lane Theatre 
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Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


The part of Rose Maybud in Ruddigore at the Savoy Theatre is now 
being played with no little success, by Miss Geraldine Ulmar. 

M. Saint-Saens announces two Pianoforte Recitals for the afternoons 
of Saturday May 21 and June 4, at St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. Edwin Bending has issued notices of a series of Saturday 
recitals at the Albert Hall. The programme will consist of popular 
music, and the items for each recital will be selected by votes given by 
the audience, at each performance, after the manner sometimes adopted 
at the Crystal Palace. 

The competition for the Sterndale Bennett Prize has taken place at the 
Royal Academy. The examiners were Messrs. Oliver May, B. Schén- 
berger, and Charles Hallé (chairman). There were thirty-two candidates, 
and the prize was awarded to Dora Bright. 





We are obliged to hold over the Provincial Letters and Foreign Notes. 





PER DOz. PER. DOZ. 
Children’s ...... 1s. 2d. Hemstitched— 
F AMBRIG ne 2s. 43d. | Ladies’ ...2s. 113d. 
GONE 360550008 3s. 6d. | Gents’...... 4s. 11d. 





By Appointments to 
the Queen & Crown 
Princess of Germany. 


“The Cambrics of Rosin- 
Pf) fF KET SON & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen, 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 
Telegraphic Address : “LINEN,” BELFAST. 


DRAMATIC & MUDSIGAL DIRECTORY. 


1887. 

COMPLETE LIST of all Theatres, Music Halls, Corn Ex- 
changes, Hotels, Authors, Composers, Conductors, Actors, Actresses, 
Music Hall Artistes, &c.; Theatrical Tradespeople, Professional 
Lodgings, Dramatic Clubs, Local Newspapers, Best Routes, Cab 
Fares, &c., &c. 500 pages of invaluable information. 


Price 2/6; Cloth Boards, 3/6; Postage 43d. 
Cc. H. FOX, 


19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SAMPLES and Price Lists Post 
FREE. 























BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full B amy post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BirKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildi 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate ion, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, ot. xpplication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard,” —Punch, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and ievipuating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient tc 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 





THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOF 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royz] Academy of Music, and = which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successfu Vocalists. oe ; 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Juttren), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence. 86. Wimvole Street. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By A. Bourne. 


“ Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—(Ep. Musical World ) 

‘Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep Zopscal Times.) 

“¢The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.” (Ep. News 
of the World.”) , 

“Simple, but well written.” —(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” —(Ep. £ra.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

“Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.”—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep. Zra.) 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC. 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.” (Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. Zruth.) 

“‘ A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kihd 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” (Ep. Eva.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G. Clifton Bingham, Percy fackman. 


“ Tsan excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.” — 
(Ep. Musical World.) 

“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) 

“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition.”—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—(Ep. At/enaum.) 

“Ts perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
(Ep. Truth.) , 

‘Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. Z7a.) 
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